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THREE DECADES OF ART 
HISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Impressions of a Transplanted European 


Erwin Panofsk) 


 —_ when dealing with the remote 
past, the historian cannot be entirely ob- 
jective. And in an account of his own ex- 
periences and reactions the personal factor 
becomes so important that it has to be 
extrapolated by a deliberate effort on the 
part of the reader. I must, therefore, begin 
with a few autobiographical data, difficult 
though it is to spe ak about oneself without 
conveying the impression of either false 
modesty or genuine conceit. 

I first came to this country in the fall 
of 1931 upon the invitation of New York 
University. 1 was then professor of the 
PROFESSOR PANOFSKY AT history of art at Hamburg; and since this 
His HOME IN PRINCETON Hanseatic city was always proud of its 


cosmopolitan tradition, the authorities were not only glad to grant me a leave 


of absence for one semester but subsequently consented to an arrangement 


whereby I was permitted to spend alternate terms in Hamburg and New York 
Thus for three successive years I commuted, as it were, across the Atlanti 
And when the Nazis ousted all Jewish officials in the spring of 1933, I hap- 
pened to be in New York while my family were still at home. I fondly 
remember the receipt of a long cable in German, informing me of my dis- 
missal but sealed with a strip of green paper which bore the inscription: 
Cordial Easter Greetings, Western Union 
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These greetings proved to be a good omen. I returned to Hamburg only 
in order to wind up my private affairs and to attend to the Ph.D. examinations 
of a few loyal students (which, curiously enough, was possible in the initial 
stages of the Nazi regime) ; and thanks to the selfless efforts of my American 
friends and colleagues, unforgettable and unforgotten, we could establish our- 
selves at Princeton as early as 1934. For one year I held concurrent lecture- 
ships at New York and Princeton universities, and in 1935 I was invited to 
join the newly constituted humanistic faculty of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, which owes its reputation to the fact that its members do their research 
work openly and their teaching surreptitiously, whereas the opposite is true 
of so many other institutions of learning. I, too, have thus continued to teach 
in various places, with special regularity in Princeton and New York 

I am telling all this in order to make it perfectly clear that my experiences 
in this country are somewhat atypical in regard to both opportunities and limita- 
tions. As to the opportunities: in contrast to nearly all my colleagues, includ- 
ing the American-born, I was never hampered by excessive teaching obliga- 
tions and never suffered from a lack of research facilities; in contrast to so 
many immigrant scholars, I had the good fortune of coming to the United 
States as a guest rather than refugee; and, be it said with deepest gratitude, no 
one has ever made me feel the difference when my status suddenly changed 
in 1933. As to the limitations: I neither know the South beyond Asheville, 
N.C., nor the West beyond Chicago; and, much to my regret, have never been 


for any length of time in professional contact with undergraduate students 


I 


Though rooted in a tradition that can be traced back to the Italian Renais 
sance and, beyond that, to classical antiquity, the history of art—that is to say, 
the historical analysis and interpretation of man-made objects to which we 
assign a more than utilitarian value, as opposed to aesthetics, criticism, con- 
noisseurship and ‘appreciation’ on the one hand, and to purely antiquarian 
studies on the other—is a comparatively recent addition to the family of 
academic disciplines. And it so happens that, as an American scholar expressed 
it, “its native tongue is German.” It was in the German-speaking countries that 
it was first recognized as a full-fledged Fach, that it was cultivated with par 
ticular intensity, and that it exerted an increasingly noticeable influence upon 
adjacent fields, including even its elder and more conservative sister, classical 
archaeology. The first book to flaunt the phrase “history of art’ on its title 
page was Winckelmann’s Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums of 1764, and 


the methodical foundations of the new dis« ipline were laid in Karl Friedrich 


von Rumohr’s Italienische Forschungen of 1827. A full professorship was 
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established at an even earlier date, 1813, at Géttingen, its first incumbent being 
the excellent Johann Dominic Fiorillo (in spite of his name a native of Ham- 
burg). And in the course of the years the rapidly multiplying university chairs 
in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland were graced by men whose names have 
never lost their magic: Jakob Burchhardt, Julius von Schlosser, Franz Wick- 
hoff, Carl Justi, Alois Riegl, Max Dvotak, Georg Dehio, Heinrich W6lfflin, 
Aby Warburg, Adolph Goldschmidt, Wilhem Voge. It was also characteristic 
that the major public collections were directed by men no less prominent as 
scholars than as administrators and experts, from Adam Bartsch and Johann 
David Passavant to Wilhem Bode, Friedrich Lippmann, Max J. Friedlander, 
and Georg Swarzenski 

In emphasizing these facts I feel myself free from what may be suspected 
as retroactive German patriotism. I am aware of the dangers inherent in what 
has been decried as ‘Teutonic’ methods in the history of art and of the fact 
that the results of the early, perhaps too early, institutionalization of the dis- 
cipline were not always desirable. 1 am convinced that every page by Leopold 
Delisle and Paul Durrieu, Louis Courajod and the Goncourt brothers, Mon- 
tague Rhodes James (who wanted to be known as an “antiquarian’’) and 
Campbell Dodgson, Cornelis Hofstede de Groot and Georges Hulin de Loo 
outweighs a ton of German doctoral theses. And I can understand that from 
the point of view of an English gentleman the art historian is apt to look like 
a fellow who compares and analyses the charms of his feminine acquaintances 
in public instead of making love to them in private or writing up their family 
trees;* even now no permanent art historical chairs exist at either Oxford 
or Cambridge. But the fact remains that at the time of the Great Exodus in the 
1930's the German-speaking countries still held the leading position in the 


history of art—except for the United States of America 


I] 


Here the history of art had recapitulated within a few decades the develop 
ment from Bellori and Baldinucci to Riegl and Goldschmidt much as the collect- 
ing activities of ]. P. Morgan—beginning with small objects of enormous 


value in terms of material or working hours, and ending up with old-master 


As kindly brought to my attention by a former student residing at Oxford fot 

the time being. it was just about eight months after this lecture had been delivered 
it-the University of Pennsylvania that the British Broadcasting Company carried two 
peeches in defense of the history of art: N. Pevsner Reflections on Not Teaching 
Art History” (The Listener, XLVIII, 1952, No. 1235, October 30, page 715 ft.) ; and 
E. Waterhous« Art as a Piece of History’ (sbidem, No. 1236, November 6, page 
ft) T he speeches, both very informat:, I the nd xtremely witty, were 


broadcast under t reading An Un-Enelish Activity 
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drawings—had recapitulated the development from the Duc de Berry to Ma- 
riette and Crozat. Originally the private hobby of such men of affairs and 
letters as Henry Adams and Charles Eliot Norton (whose Harvard lectures 
were described by his son as “Lectures on modern morals illustrated by the 
arts of the ancients’’), art history evolved into an autonomous discipline from 
the beginning of the twentieth century, and after the First World War (which 
terminus post quem is, of course, of portentous significance) it began to chal- 
lenge the supremacy, not only of the German-speaking countries, but of 
Europe as a whole. This was possible, not in spite but because of the fact that 
its founding fathers—such men as Allan Marquand, Charles Rufus Morey, 
Frank J. Mather, A. Kingsley Porter, Howard C. Butler, Paul J. Sachs——were 
not the products of an established tradition but had come to the history of art 
from classical philology, theology and philosophy, literature, architecture, or 
just collecting. They established a profession by following a vocation 

At the beginning, the new discipline had to fight its way out of an en- 
tanglement with practical art instruction, art appreciation, and that amorphous 
monster “general education.’ The early issues of the Art Bulletin, founded 
in 1913 and now recognized as the leading art historical periodical of the 
world, were chiefly devoted to such topics as “What Instruction in Art Should 
the College A.B. Course Offer to the Future Layman?’; “The Value of Art 
in a College Course” ; “What People Enjoy in Pictures” ; or ‘Preparation of 
the Child for a College Course in Art.” Art history, as we know it, sneaked 
in by the back door, under the guise of classical archaeology (‘‘The Meleager 
in the Fogg Museum and Related Works in America’), evaluation of con- 
temporary phenomena (“The Art of Auguste Rodin’’) and, characteristically, 
book reviews. It was not until 1919 (one year after the armistice) that it was 
permitted to lift its ugly little head in large print. But in 1923, when the 
Art Bulletin carried ten unashamedly art historical articles and only one on 
art appreciation, and when it was found necessary to launch a competing peri 
odical, the short-lived Art Studies, the battle was won (though occasional 
skirmishes may occur even now). And it was about this time that the Euro 
pean scholars, only a handful of whom had crossed the Atlantic thus far, 
began to sit up and take notice. 

They knew, of course, that magnificent coilections of all kinds had been 
formed in the United States and that several very good art historical books 
to mention only Allan Marquand’s numerous studies on the Della Robbia 
family (1912-1922), Frederick Mortimer Clapp's two books on Pontormo 
(1914 and 1916), E. Baldwin Smith's monograph on Early Christrian ivories 


in Provence (1918)—had been written in America. They also had heard 
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rumors to the effect that remarkable studies of a technical nature were going 
on in several American museums and at a university called Harvard; that a 
wealthy lady in New York had founded a reference library containing thou- 
sands and thousands of photographs; and that, from as early as 1917, another 
university, named Princeton, was building up a comprehensive Index of 
Christian Iconography. This was partly taken for granted and partly con- 
sidered peculiar. But in-1923 and 1924 there appeared, nearly simultaneously, 
A. Kingsley Porter's Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, which 
with one fell swoop revolutionized the accepted ideas as to the chronology and 
diffusion of twelfth-century sculpture on the entire European continent; Albert 
M. Friend's famous essay proposing to locate one of the most important and 
enigmatical Carolingian schools in the Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis; and 
Charles Rufus Morey's ‘Sources of Mediaeval Style,” which dared reduce the 
complexity of medieval art to three great currents much as Johannes Kepler 
had reduced the complexity of the solar system to three great laws. No 
European scholar—least of all the Germans and Austrians who, whatever 
may be said against them, were less afraid of foreign literature than most 
Italians and nearly all Frenchmen—could remain blind to the fact that the 
United States had emerged as a major power in the history of art; and that, 
conversely, the history of art had assumed a new, distinctive physiognomy in 
the United States. 

The following decade—from 1923 to 1933—-saw what in retrospect will 
look like a Golden Age. Princeton, apart from excavating in Asia Minor as 
well as in France, and launching a great program of manuscript publication, 
cemented a lasting tradition of fastidious scholarship in Early Christian, 
Byzantine, and Mediaeval art. Harvard trained a multitude of enthusiastic and 
sophisticated young men who manned an ever-growing number of ever-ex- 
panding museums. Chandler R. Post and Walter W. S. Cook established the 
long-neglected history of Spanish art as a field in its own right. Fiske Kimball 
embarked upon his epoch-making studies in the architecture and decoration 
of the Louis XIV, Régence, Louis XVI, and Rococo styles. William M. Ivins 
opened up new vistas in the interpretation and evaluation of the graphic arts. 
Richard Offner developed connoisseurship in the field of the Italian Primitives 
into the closest possible approximation to an exact science. A younger genera- 
tion, now brilliantly represented by scholars such as Rensselaer Lee, Meyer 
Schapiro and Millard Meiss, gave the first proofs of its remarkable talents. The 
Museum of Modern Art, conceived by Alfred Barr, began its meteoric rise. 
And it was at the height of these developments that Hitler became the master 
of Germany 
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II] 


In the New York of the early 1930's—especially if he came early enough 
to witness the final phase of the prohibition era and found himself surrounded 
by an atmosphere of cozy dissipation which is hard to describe and harder 
to remember without a certain nostalgia—the European art historian was at 
once bewildered, electrified, and elated. He feasted on the treasures assembled 
in musums, libraries, private collections, and dealers’ galleries. He discovered 
that certain aspects of mediaeval painting and book illumination could be more 
exhaustively studied in this country than in Europe because, owing to a series 
of historical accidents, most of the pertinent material had found its way across 
the water. He was amazed that he could order a book at the New York Public 
Library without being introduced by an embassy or vouched for by two respon- 
sible citizens; that libraries were open in the evenings, some as long as until 
midnight; and that everybody seemed actually eager to make material accessi- 
ble to him. Even the Museum of Modern Art, originally housed on the twelfth 
floor of the Heckscher Building and later moved to a modest old brownstone 
dwelling on its present site, permitted visitors to leave unsnubbed in those 
days. Librarians and curators seemed to consider themselves primarily as 
organs of transmission rather than “keepers” or conservateurs. Even more 
astonishing was the stupendous amount of activity in the art historian’s world 

-activity not free from intellectual and social snobbery but always thoroughly 
stimulating: countless exhibitions and endless discussion; privately financed 
research projects, started today and abandoned tomorrow; lectures delivered 
not only in the seats of learning but also in the homes of the wealthy, the 
audience arriving in twelve-cylinder Cadillacs, seasoned Rolls-Royces, Pierce- 
Arrows, and Locomobiles. And beneath this glittering surface there could be 
felt the spirit of discovery and experimentation which, controlled by scholarly 
conscientiousness, lived in the work of the Kingsley Porters and the Charles 
Rufus Moreys. 

Coming into its own after the First World War, American art history 
drew strength from what would have been a weakness twenty or thirty years 
before: from the cultural and geographical distance from Europe. It was, of 
course, important that the United States had emerged from the conflict as the 
only belligerent power with an unimpaired economy so that ample funds were 
available for travel, research facilities, and publication. But more conse- 
quential was the fact that the United States had come for the first time into 
active rather than passive contact with the Old World and kept up this contact 
in a spirit both of possessiveness and impartial observation. 


Where the communications between the European countries, too close for 
t 
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speedy reconciliation and too poor for a speedy resumption of cultural ex- 
change, remained disrupted for many years, the communications between 
Europe and the United States had been kept intact or were quickly restored. 
New York was a gigantic radio set capable of receiving and transmitting to a 
great number of stations which were unable to reach each other. But what 
made the greatest impression on the stranger when first becoming aware of 
what was happening in America was this: where the European art historians 
were conditioned to think in terms of national and regional boundaries, no 
such limitations existed for the Americans. 

The European scholars either unconsciously yielded to, or consciously 
struggled against, deep-rooted emotions which were traditionally attached 
to suca questions as whether the cubiform capital was invented in Germany, 
France, or Italy, whether Roger van der Weyden was a Fleming or a Walloon, 
or whether the first rib-vaults were built in Milan, Morienval, Caén, or Dur- 
ham; and the discussion of such questions tended to be confined to areas and 
periods on which attention had been focused for generations or at least decades. 
Seen from the other side of the Atlantic, the whole of Europe from Spain to 
the Eastern Mediterranean merged into one panorama the planes of which ap- 
peared at proper intervals and in equally sharp focus. 

And as the American art historians were able to see the past in a perspec- 
tive picture undistorted by national and regional bias, so were they able to see 
the present in a perspective picture undistorted by personal or institutional 
parti pris. In Europe—where all the significant “movements” in contemporary 
art, from French Impressionism to International Surrealism, from the Crystal 
Palace to the “Bauhaus,” from the Morris Chair to the Aalto Chair, had come 
into being—there was, as a rule, no room for objective discussion, let alone 
historical analysis. The direct impact of the events forced the littérateurs into 
either defense or attack, and the more intelligent art historians into silence. In 
the United States such men as Alfred Barr and Henry-Russell Hitchcock, to 
name only two of the pioneers in this field, could look upon the contemporary 
scene with the same mixture of enthusiasm and detachment, and write about 
it with the same respect for historical method and concern for meticulous 
documentation, as are required of a study on fourteenth-century ivories or 
fifteenth-century prints. ‘Historical distance’ (we normally require from sixty 
to eighty years) proved to be replaceable by cultural and geographical distance. 

To be immediately and permanently exposed to an art history without 
provincial limitations in time and space, and to take part in the development 
of a discipline still animated by a spirit of youthful adventurousness, brought 


perhaps the most essential gains which the immigrant scholar could reap from 
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his transmigration. But in addition it was a blessing for him to come into 
contact—and occasionally into conflict—with an Anglo-Saxon positivism 
which is, in principle, distrustful of abstract speculation; to become more 
acutely aware of the material problems (posed, for example, by the various 
techniques of painting and print-making and the static factors in architecture) 
which in Europe tended to be considered as the concern of museums and 
schools of technology rather than universities; and, last but not least, to be 
forced to express himself, for better or worse, in English. 

In view of what has been said about the history of our discipline, it was 
inevitable that the vocabulary of art historical writing became more complex 
and elaborate in the German-speaking countries than anywhere else and finally 
developed into a technical language which—even before the Nazis made 
German literature unintelligible to uncontaminated Germans—was hard to 
penetrate. There are more words in our philosophy than are dreamt of in 
heaven and earth, and every German-educated art historian endeavoring to 
make himself understood in English had to make up his own dictionary. In 
doing so he realized that his native terminology was often either unnecessarily 
recondite or downright imprecise ; the German language unfortunately permits 
a fairly trivial thought to declaim from behind a woolen curtain of apparent 
profundity and, conversely, a multitude of meanings to lurk behind one term 
The word taktisch, for example, normally denoting “tactical’’ as opposed to 
“strategic,” is used in art historical German as an equivalent of ‘tactile’ or 
even. “textural” as well as ‘tangible’ or “palpable.” And the ubiquitous ad- 


jective malerisch must be rendered, according to context, in seven or eight 


different ways: “picturesque’’ as in “picturesque disorder’; “pictorial” (or, 
rather horribly, painterly”) as opposed to “'plastic’’; ‘‘dissolved,”’ ‘'sfumato, 
or ‘non-linear’ as opposed to “linear” or “clearly defined”; “loose” as op- 
posed to ‘tight’; “impasto’’ as opposed to “smooth.” In short, when speaking 


or writing English, even an art historian must more or less know what he 
means and mean what he says, and this compulsion was exceedingly wholesome 
for all of us. Indeed this very compulsion, combined with the fact that the 
American professor is much more frequently called upon to face a nonpro- 
fessional and unfamiliar audience than is his European confrére, went a long 
way to loosen our tongues, if I may say so. Forced to express ourselves both 
understandably and precisely, and realizing, not without surprise, that it could 
be done, we suddenly found the courage to write books on whole masters or 


whole periods instead of —or besides—writing a dozen specialized articles ; and 


dared to deal with, say, the problem of classical mythology in medieval art in 
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its entirety instead of—or besides—investigating only the transformations of 
Hercules or Venus 

These, then, are some of the spiritual blessings which this country has 
bestowed upon the immigrant art historians. Whether and in what way they 
may have been able to reciprocate is not for me to say. But I should like to 
mention that, from a purely temporal point of view, their influx has unques 
tionably contributed to the further growth of the history of art as an academic 
discipline as well as an object of public interest. No foreign art historian has, 
to the best of my knowledge, ever displaced an American-born. The immi- 
grants were either added to the staffs of college or university departments al- 
ready in being (museums were, for understandable but somewhat delicate 
reasons, not equally eager to welcome them), or were entrusted with the task 
of instituting the teaching of the history of art where it had 


} 
al 


previously been 
sent from the scene. In either case the opportunities of American students 
and teachers were widened rather than narrowed. And in one case a group of 
refugee scholars has been privileged to play a constructive role in a develop 
ment that may well be called spectacular: the rise of the Institute of Fine Arts 
of New York University 

It grew out of the small graduate d« partment which it was my good 
fortune to join in 1931, and which, at that time, had about a dozeg students, 
three or four professors, no rooms let alone a building, of its own, and no 
equipment whatsoever. Both lecture and seminar courses were held in the 


basement rooms of the Metropolitan Museum, commonly referred to as “the 


funeral parlors,’ where smoking was forbidden under penalty of death and 
stern-faced attendants would turn us out at 8:55 P.M., regardless of how far 
the report or discussion had pro eded. The only thing to do was to adjourn 
to a nice speakeasy on Fifty-second Street; and this arrangement, laying the 
basis for several lasting friendshiy s. worked very well for a term or two. But 
the days of speakeasies were numbered, and it was felt that the students of a 
big-town university needed a place, however small, where they might meet, 
smoke, and talk about their work during the day, without either drinks or 
professorial Supervision, and in closer proximity to the Metropolitan Museum 
Thus a tiny apartment was rented on the corner of Eighty-third Street and 
Madison Avenue, housing such lantern slides as had been accumulated by the 
ndividual lecturers and one of those standard sets of art books which could 
be obtained, upon request, from the Carnegie ¢ orporation 

In the course of the next few years no less than five distinguished 


German refugees were called to permanent positions at what had now become 
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the Institute of Fine Arts. Considerable funds were raised in mysterious 
fashion. And today this Institute, so far as I know the only independent 
university organ exclusively devoted to graduate instruction in the history of 
art, is not only the largest but also the most animated and versatile school of 
its kind, occupying a six-story building on East Eightieth Street, owning a 
workable library and one of the best collections of lantern slides, attended 
by well over a hundred graduate students advanced and enterprising enough 
to publish a scholarly periodical of their own, and counting among its alumni 
some of the most prominent academic teachers and museum men. All of 
which, however, would not have been possible had not the chairman, Walter 
Cook, shown an unparalleled combination of foresight, doggedness, business 
sense, self-effacing devotion, and lack of prejudice (“Hitler is my best friend,” 
he used to say; “he shakes the tree and I collect the apples’), and had he not 
been given his chance by the providential synchronism between the rise of 
Fascism and Nazism in Europe and the spontaneous efflorescence of the 
history of art in the United States. 


IV 


I have just mentioned that the American scholar more frequently faces 
a nonprofessional and unfamiliar audience than does the European. On the 
one hand, this can be explained by general considerations. For reasons in- 
sufficiently explored by anthropologists, Americans seem to be genuinely 
fond of listening to lectures (a fondness encouraged and exploited by our 
museums which, unlike most of their sister institutions in Europe, think of 
themselves as cultural centers rather than as mere collections), and of attend 
ing conferences and symposia. And the “ivory tower” in which a professor is 
supposed to spend his life—a figure of speech, by the way, which owes its 
existence to a nineteenth-century conflation of a simile from the Song of Songs 
and Danaé’s tower in Horace—has many more windows in the comparatively 
fluid society of this country than in most others. On the other hand, the larger 
radius of professional activities results, to some extent, from the specific con- 
ditions of academic life in America. And this brings me to a brief discussion 
of what may be called organizational questions—a discussion which will some- 
what transcend my subject because what applies to the history of art applies, 
mutatis mutandis, to all other branches of the humanities. 

One basic difference between academic life in the United States and 
Germany (I wish to limit myself to firsthand experience )* is that in Germany 


*My comments on the organization of German universities (largely identical 
with that of the universities in Austria and Switzerland) refer, of course, to the period 
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the professors are stationary and the students mobile, whereas the opposite 
is true in the United States. A German professor either remains in Tiibingen 
until he dies, or he is called to Heidelberg and then, perhaps, to Munich 
or Berlin; but wherever he stays, he stays put. It is part of his duties to give at 
stated intervals, in addition to specialized lecture courses and seminars, a 
so-called collegium publicum,* that is to say, a series of weekly lectures 
dealing with a subject of more general interest, free of charge and open to 
all students, faculty members, and, as a rule, the general public; but he 
rarcly ascends a platform outside his permanent habitat, except for pro- 
fessional meetings or congresses. The German student, however, his abiturium 
(final diploma of a recognized secondary school) entitling him to enroll at 
whichever university he pleases, spends one semester here and another there 
until he has found a teacher under whose direction he wishes to prepare his 
doctoral thesis (there are no bachelors’ and masters’ degrees in German 
universities) and who accepts him, so to speak, as a personal pupil. He can 
study as long as he wishes, and even after having settled down for his 
doctorate he may periodically disappear for any length of time. 

Here, as we all know, the situation is reversed. Our older colleges and uni- 
versities, all private and thus dependent on that alumni loyalty which in 
this country is as powerful a force as public school loyalty is in England, 
reserve the right of admission and keep the undergraduates for four entire 


years. State institutions, though legally obliged to accept every accredited 


before Hitler, whose regime destroyed the very foundations of academic life in Ger- 
many and Austria. With some reservations, however, they would seem to be valid 
also for the period after 1945 when, so far as I know, the status quo was more ot 
less restored; such minor changes as have come to my notice are mentioned in notes 
2 and 4. For further information, see the fundamental work by A. Flexner, Universities, 
American, English, German (New York, London, Toronto, 1930); and the entertain- 
ing account in E. H. Kantorowicz, “How the Pre-Hitler German Universities Were 
Run Western College Association; Addresses on the Problem of Administrative Over- 
id ind lhe Hart wd Rep rt: General Educati mina Free Sotiet) Fall Meeting No 
vember 10, 1945, Mills ¢ ollege, Cal.. pp. 3 ft 
* Specialized lecture courses are given privatim, that is to say, the students have 
to register for them and pay a moderate fee (about 60 cents) per weekly hour for 
each semester, Seminars, on the other hand, used to be given 


tr ; 


privatissime et grails, 
that is to say, the students did not pay any fee while the instructor, and he alone, had 
the right to accept the participants according to his requirements. Now, I learn, semi- 
nars (except for the most advanced ones, given for the special benefit of candidates 
for the Ph.D.) are subject to the same fee as the privatim lecture courses; but the in- 
structor still enjoys the right of admission. In addition to the fees for individual 
courses, of which he must take a minimum number while their choice is his own 
affair, the German student of a humanistic discipline pays only a registration fee for 
each term, plus an ‘‘admission fee’ which includes permission to use the library and 
seminars as well as the right to medical service, et 
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student from their state, maintain at least the principle of permanency. Trans- 
fers are looked upon with marked disapprobation. And even graduate students 
stay, if possible, in one and the same school until they acquire their master’s 
degree. But, as if to make up, to some extent, for the ensuring sameness of 
environment and instruction, both colleges and universities freely invite 
guest lecturers and guest professors, now for one evening, now for some 
weeks, now for a term or even a year. 

From the point of view of the visiting lecturer, this system has many 
advantages. It widens his horizons, brings him into contact with colleagues 
and students of greatly different types, and, after some years, may give 
him a delightful sense of being at home on many campuses much as the 
itinerant humanists of the Renaissance were at home in many cities or courts. 
But from the point of view of the students—the student, that is, who plans 
to take up humanistic scholarship as a profession it has obvious drawbacks. 
More often than not he enters a given college because family tradition or 
financial reasons leave him no other choice, and a given graduate school because 
it happens to accept him. Even if he is satisfied with his choice the impracti- 
cability of exploring other possibilities will narrow his outlook and impair 
his initiative, and if he has made a mistake the situation may develop into 
a real tragedy. In this event, the temporary contact with visiting lecturers 
will hardly suffice to counterbalance the crippling effect of an unsuitable 
environment and may even sharpen the student's sense of frustration. 

No sensible person would propose to change a system which has 
developed for good historical and economic reasons and could not be altered 
without a basic revision of American ideas and ideals. I merely want to point 
out that it has, like all man-made institutions, the defects of its qualities. And 
this also applies to other organizational features in which our academic life 
differs from that in Europe. 

One of the most important of these differences is the division of our 
colleges and universities into autonomous departments, a system foreign to 
the European mind. In conformity with medieval tradition, the universities 
on the European continent in general, and those of the German-speaking 
countries in particular, are organized into four or five “faculties”: theology, 
law, medicine, and philosophy (the last-named frequently divided into 
mathematics and natural science as opposed to the humanities). In each of 
these faculties there is one chair—only exceptionally more than one—devoted 
to such special disciplines as, to limit the discussion to the humanities, Greck, 


Latin, English, Islamic Languages, Classical Archaeology, or, for that matter, 
the History of Art; and it is, in principle, exclusively of the incumbents of 
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these chairs, normally full professors (ordinarii), that the faculties are com- 
posed.* The full professor forms the nucleus of a smail group of what, very 
roughly, corresponds to associate professors (extraordinarii) and assistant 


professors (Privatdozenten)* over whom he has, however, no formal authority 


* After the First World War the German Privatdozenten and extraordinarii (cf. 
following note) won the right to be represented on the faculty by delegates who, of 
course, occupy their seats as representatives of their group, and not of their discipline, 
and are elected for only one year; when I was in Hamburg they even had to leave 
the room when matters pertaining to their discipline were discussed. As to the 
etatsmassige extraordinarii (cf. again the following note) the custom varies. In most 
universities they have a seat on the faculty only if their discipline is not represented 
by an ordinarius. 

‘This correspondence is indeed a very rough one. On the one hand, the aca- 
demic status of a Privatdozent (our “instructor” has no equivalent in German uni- 
versities) was and is more assured and dignified than that of even our associate pro- 
fessors without tenure in that he enjoys perfect freedom of teaching and is as irre- 
movable from office as the full professor. On the other hand, this office carries, as its 
name implies, no remuneration (until quite recently in certain universities). Having 
been granted the venia legendi (permission to teach) on the basis of his scholastic 
merits (documented by a Habilitationsschrift and a paper read to the faculty) rather 
than having been “hired” to fill a gap in the curriculum, the Privatdozent can claim 
only the fees paid by the students for his privatim lecture courses and seminars (cf. 
note 2). He receives a fixed salary only if he either obtains a Lehrauftrag (commis- 
sion to teach) in a specified subject or accepts an assistantship, in which case he 
shoulders a goodly part of the work involved in the administration of the seminar 
or institute. Otherwise he depends on outside income or such subventions as may be 
obtained from official or semiofficial foundations. The somewhat paradoxical nature 
of this arrangement became especially apparent during the difficult period after the 
First World War and may be illustrated by my personal experience. I had become 
(upon invitation) a Privatdozent at Hamburg University, founded as late as 1920, in 
1921; and since I was the only “full-time’’ representative of my discipline (other lec- 
tures and seminars being given by the directors and curators of the local museums), 
nascent art historical seminar and had the 


unusual privilege of accepting and examining candidates for the doctorate. I received 


I was entrusted with the directorship of the 


however, no salary; and when, by 1923, my private fortune had been consumed by the 
inflation I was made a paid assistant of the very seminar of which I was the unpaid 
director. This interesting post of assistant to myself, created by a benevolent Senate 


because the salary attached to an assistantship was somewhat higher than a Lehrauftrag, 
I held until I was appointed full professor, skipping the stage of extraordinarius, in 
1926. Today, I learn, the Privatdozenten in some 
stipend ex offici 


West German universities receive a 
but this entails a restriction of their previously illimited number, the 
extension of the minimum interval between doctorate and admission to a Privatdozentus 
f 


from two years to three, and the introduction of an intermediary examination after which 


the candidate bears the beautiful title Doctor habil (itandus). The extraordinarii fall 
into two very different classes. They are either older Privatdozenten to whom a profes- 


sorial title has been given by courtesy and without any material change of status, or 


etatsmdssige (“budgeted”) extraordinarii whose position is similar to that of the full 
professors, except for the fact that their salaries are smaller and that they have, as a 
rule, no seat on the faculty (cf. preceding note) 
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as to their academic activities. He is responsible for the administration of his 
seminar or institute; but the awarding of degrees and the admission or in- 
vitation of teaching personnel, regardless of rank, is decided upon by the 
whole faculty. 

To one accustomed to our system of self-governing departments operat- 
ing directly under the deities this time-honored arrangement sounds rather 
absurd. When a candidate submits a doctoral thesis on the development of the 
diacritical signs in Arabic, the full professor of the history of art has a 
voice in the matter while the associate and assistant professors of Islamic 
Languages have not. No full professor, however unsuited for administrative 
work, can be relieved of his duty to conduct the affairs of his seminar or in- 
stitute. No Privatdozent, however unsuccessful, can be discharged except by 
disciplinary action. He can neither be assigned a specific lecture or seminar 
course (unless he has accepted a special Lehrauftrag comparable to the 
contract of a “Visiting Lecturer” here), nor can he legally be prevented from 
giving any lecture or seminar course he pleases, regardless of the comfort 
of his full professor, as long as he keeps within the limitations of his venia 
legendi (“permission to teach’’).° 

But here again the American system has the faults of its virtues (among 
the latter, incidentally, is a most healthy elasticity which permits, for example, 
older graduate students to do some teaching, either in their own university 
or in a neighboring institution). The American associate or assistant professor 
has a full vote at departmental meetings; but he must give the courses which 
the department assigns to him. The affairs of the French Department cannot 
be interfered with by even the fullest professor of modern history or vice 
versa; but just this perfect autonomy of the departments entails two grave 
dangers: isolation and inbreeding. 

The art historian may know as little of the diacritical signs in Arabic 
as the Arabist does of Caravaggio. But that the two gentlemen are bound to 
see each other every fortnight at a faculty meeting is good for them because 
they may have, or develop, a common interest in Neo-Platonism or astro 
logical illustrations; and it is good for the university because they may have 
well-founded, if divergent, views about general policies which may be profit 
ably discussed in plero. The professor of Greek may know nothing of Chaucer 
and Lydgate; but it is useful that he has the right to ask whether the pro- 
fessor of English, in proposing a nice young man for an associate professor- 
ship, may not have inadvertently overlooked some other young man perhaps 
less nice but possibly more capable. In fact, our institutions of learning are 


* Cf. preceding note 
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becoming more and more acutely aware of these two dangers, isolation and 
inbreeding. The University of Chicago has attempted to coérdinate the 
humanistic departments into one “division”; other universities try inter- 
departmental committees and/or courses; Harvard goes so far as to make 
a permanent appointment in, say, the Department of Classics only after 
convoking an “ad hoc committee’ composed of Harvard professors other than 
classicists and classicists from institutions other than Harvard. But to 
codrdinate sovereign departments into a “division” is about as easy as to 
coérdinate sovereign states into an international organization, and the ap- 
pointment of committees may be said to indicate the presence of a problem 
rather than solve it 
V 

Needless to say, this difference between the ‘departmental system’ and 
the ‘‘chair system,” as it may be called, reflects not only a divergence in 
political and economic conditions but also a divergence in the concept of 
“higher education’’ as such. Ideally (and I know full well that the European 
ideal has undergone, and is still undergoing, no less significant a change than 
the American reality), the European university, wniversitas magistrorum et 
scholarium, is a body of scholars, each surrounded by a cluster of famuli. The 
American college is a body of students entrusted to a teaching staff. The 
European student, unsupervised except for such assistance and criticism as he 
receives in seminars and personal conversation, is expected to learn what he 
wants and can, the responsibility for failure or success resting exclusively 
with himself. The American student, tested and graded without cease, is ex- 
pected to learn what he must, the responsibility for failure or success resting 
largely with his instructors (hence the recurrent discussions in our campus 
papers as to how seriously the members of the teaching staff violate their 
duties when spending time on research). And the most basic problem which 
I have observed or encountered in our academic life is how to achieve an 
organic transition from the attitude of the student who feels: “You are 
paid for educating me; now, damn you, «ducate me,” to that of the young 
scholar who feels: “You are supposed to know how to solve a problem; now, 
please, show me how to do it’’; and, on the part of the instructor, from the 
attitude of the taskmaster who devises and grades test papers producing the 
officially required percentage of failures, passes, and honors, to that of the 
garde ner who tries to make a tree grow. 

This transformation is presumed to take place in the graduate school 
and to reach perfection in the following years. But the sad fact is that the 


average graduate student (a really superior talent will assert itself in the 
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face of any system) finds himself in a position which makes it more difficult 
for him to achieve intellectual independence than it is for a certain group of 
undergraduates—those, that is, who, owing to their high scholastic standing, 
are freed from compulsory classes during their senior year. 

It is the chairman of the department who assigns to the graduate student 
a number of courses and seminars each term (and far too many in most cases), 
in which he has to struggle for high marks. The subject of his master’s 
thesis is, more often than not, determined by one of his instructors who also 
supervises its progress. And at the end he faces an examination, concocted 
by the whole department, which no single member thereof could pass in 
creditable fashion. 

There is, by and large, any amount of good will on both sides; kindliness 
and helpful solicitude on the part of the teacher and—TI speak from happiest 
experience—loyalty and responsiveness on the part of the student. But 
within the framework of our system just these engaging qualities seem to 
make the transformation from students into scholars so much the harder. 
Most graduate students in the humanities are not financially independent. In 
a society which, for good and sufficient reasons, rates the scholar considerably 
below the lawyer, the doctor, and, quite particularly, the successful business 
man, it takes a strong will and something akin to obsession for the scion of 
a wealthy family to break down the resistance of his parents, uncles, and club 
friends when he proposes to follow a calling the highest possible reward of 
which is a professorship with eight or ten thousand dollars a year. The 
average graduate student, therefore, does not come from a wealthy family and 
must try to prepare himself for a job as fast as he can, and this in such a way 
that he is able to accept whatever offers. If he is an art historian, he expects 
his teachers to endow him with the ability either to enter any department of 
any museum or to give any course in any college; and the teachers do their 
best to live up to this expectation. As a result, graduate student and graduate 
teacher alike are haunted by what I should like to call the specter of 
completeness. 

In German universities this specter of completeness—or, to be more 
polite, the preoccupation with the “balanced curriculum”—does not exist. In 
the first place, the freedom of movement enjoyed by the students makes com- 
pleteness unnecessary. The professors lecture on whichever subject fascinates 
them at the time, thereby sharing with their students the pleasures of dis- 
covery; and if a young man happens to be interested in a special field in 
which no courses are available at one university, he can, and will, go to 


another, In the second place, the aim of the academic process as such is 
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to impart to the student, not a maximum of knowledge but a maximum 
of adaptability—not so much to teach him subject matter as to teach him 
method. When the art historian leaves the university, his most valuable 
possession is neither the fairly uneven acquaintance with the general develop- 
ment of art which he is expected to acquire through lecture courses, seminars, 
and private reading, nor the more thorough familiarity with the special field 
from which the subject of his thesis has been taken, but an ability to turn 
himself into a specialist in whichever domain may happen to attract his 
fancy in later life. As time goes on, the world of the German art historian 
and this writer is no exception—tends to resemble an archipelago of little 
islands forming, perhaps, a coherent pattern when viewed from an airplane 
but separated by channels of abysmal ignorance; whereas the world of his 
American confrére may be compared to a massive tableland of specialized 
knowledge overlooking a desert of general information. 

After the final degree—and this is another important difference—the 
German art historian, provided he wishes to enter the academic career, is on 
his own for some time. He cannot be admitted to a teaching position before 
at least two or even three years have passed and he has produced a solid piece 
of work, the subject of which may or may not be connected with that of his 
doctoral thesis. And after having received the venia le gendi he is, as mentioned 
earlier, at liberty to teach as much or as little as he sees fit. The young 
American master of arts or master of fine arts, however, will, as a rule, at 
once accept an instructorship or assistant professorship which normally entails 
a definite and often quite considerable number of teaching hours and in 
addition—owing to a recent development which I consider unfortunate 
imposes upon him the tacit obligation to prepare himself, as speedily as 
possible, for a doctor's degree as a prerequisite of promotion. He still remains 
a cogwheel in a machine, only that he now grades instead of being graded, 
and it is difficult for him to achieve that balance between teaching and re- 
search which is perhaps the finest thing in academic life 

Too often burdened with an excessive “teaching load’’—a disgusting 
expression which in itself is a telling symptom of the malady I am trying 
to describe—and no less often cut off from the necessary facilities, the 
young instructor or assistant professor is rarely in a position to follow up the 
problems encountered in the preparation of his classes; so that both he and 
his students miss the joyful and instructive experience which comes from 
a common venture into the unexplored. And never during his formative 
years has he had a chance to fool around, so to speak. Yet it is precisely this 


chance which makes the humanist. Humanists cannot be ‘‘trained’’: they must 
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be allowed to mature or, if I may use so homely a simile, to marinate. It is 
not the reading matter assigned for Course 301 but a line of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam, or Spenser, or Dante, or some obscure mythographer of the 
fourteenth century, which will ‘light our candle’; and it is mostly where 
we have no business to seek that we shall find. Liber non est, says a delightful 
Latin proverb, gui non aliquando nihil agit: “He is not free who does not do 
nothing once in a while.” 

In this respect, too, considerable efforts at improvement have been made 
in recent years. Most art departments no longer insist on absolute omniscience 
in their M.A.’s, M.F.A.’s and even Ph.D.’s, but allow one or two “areas of 
concentration.’ A breathing spell between the end of graduate school and the 
beginning of a “career” is provided, in a number of cases, by the Fulbright 
Fellowships (which are, however, limited to study abroad and are administered, 
as far as the final decisions are concerned, by a political rather than scholastic 
agency). The same Fulbright Fellowships are also open to scholars already 
in harness, if I may say so, and these can furthermore obtain a year or two of 
unimpeded research by winning such awards as a Guggenheim Fellowship 
Or a temporary membership with the Institute for Advanced Study, which 
considers this kind of service as one of its principal functions. Grants of 
this type, of course, take the incumbent out of teaching altogether. But even 
the problem of balance between teaching and research has, fortunately, begun 
to attract some attention. A few universities, notably Yale, make use of 
special funds to cut the teaching obligations of promising young faculty 


members in half for a number of years without reducing their salaries. 


VI 


Yet much remains to be done. And nothing short of a miracle can 
reach what I consider the root of our troubles, the lack of adequate preparation 
at the high school stage. Our public high schools—and even an increasing 
number of the fashionable and expensive private schools—dismiss the future 
humanist with deficiencies which in many cases can never be completely 
cured and can be relieved only at the expense of more time and energy than 
can reasonably be spared in college and graduate schools. First of all, it is, 
I think, a mistake to force boys and girls to make a decision between different 
kinds of curricula, some of them including no classical language, others no 
mathematics to speak of, at an age when they cannot possibly know what they 
will need in later life. I have still to meet the humanist who regrets that he 
had to learn some mathematics and physics in his high school days. Conversely, 


Robert Bunsen, one of the greatest scientists in history, is on record with the 
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statement that a boy who is taught nothing but mathematics will not become 
a mathematician but an ass, and that the most effective education of the 
youthful mind is a course in Latin grammar.® 

However, even assuming that the future humanist was lucky enough to 
choose the right curriculum when he was thirteen or fourteen (and a recent 
survey has disclosed that of the million high school students in New York 
City only one thousand take Latin and only fourteen Greek), even then he 
has, as a rule, not been exposed to that peculiar and elusive spirit of scholar- 
ship which Gilbert Murray calls re//gio grammatici—that queer religion which 
makes its votaries both restless and serene, enthusiastic and pedantic, 
scrupulously honest and not a little vain. The American theory of education 
requires that the teachers of the young—a vast majority of them females 
know a great deal about “behavior patterns,” “group integration,” and ‘‘con- 
trolled aggression drives,” but does not insist too much upon what they may 
know of their subject, and cares even less for whether they are genuinely 
interested or actively engaged in it. The typical German ‘‘'Gymnasial-professor”’ 
is—or at least was in my time—a man of many shortcomings, now pompous, 
now shy, often neglectful of his appearance, and blissfully ignorant of 
juvenile psychology. But though he was content to teach boys rather than 
university students, he was nearly always a scholar. The man who taught me 
Latin was a friend of Theodor Mommsen and one of the most respected 
Cicero specialists. The man who taught me Greek was the editor of the 
Berliner Philologische W ochenschrift, and 1 shall never forget the impression 
which this lovable pedant made on us boys of fifteen when he apologized 
for having overlooked the misplacement of a comma in a Plato passage. “It 
was my error,’ he said, ‘and yet I have written an article on this very comma 
twenty years ago; now we must do the translation over again.’ Nor shall I 
forget his antipode, a man of Erasmian wit and erudition, who became our 
history teacher when we had reached the stage of “high school juniors’ and 
introduced himself with the words: ‘Gentlemen, this year we shall try to 


understand what happened during the so-called Middle Ages. Facts 


“It may not be amiss to reprint in full Bunsen’s statement, transmitted by an 
ear-witness who was a biologist: “Im Anschluss an Gauss kam Bunsen auf die Frage 
zu sprechen, in welcher Weise man einen fiir Mathematik besonders begabten Jungen 
erzichen solle. ‘Wenn Sie ihm nur Mathematik beibringen, glauben Sie, dass er ein 
Mathematiker werden wird?—Nein, ein Esel.’ Fiir besonders wichtig erklarte er die 
Denkerziehung durch die lateinische Grammatik. In ihr lernen die Kinder mit 
Gedankendingen umgehen, die sie nicht mit Handen greifen kénnen, die jedoch einer 
Gesetzmassigkeit unterliegen. Nur so lernen sie es, mit Begriffen sicher umzugehen.” 
Cf. J. von Uexkiill, Niegeschaute Welten; Die Umwelten meiner Freunde (Berlin, 
1936), p. 142 
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will be presupposed; you are old enough to use books.” 

It is the sum total of little experiences like these which makes for an 
education. This education should begin as early as possible, when minds are 
more retentive than ever after. And what is true of method is also true, I 
think, of subject matter. I do not believe that children and boys should be 
taught only that which they can fully understand. It is 


’ 


on the contrary, the 
half-digested phrase, the half-placed proper name, the half-understood 
verse, remembered for sound and rhythm rather than meaning, which persists 
in the memory, captures the imagination, and suddenly emerges, thirty or 
forty years later, when one encounters a picture based on Ovid's Fast/ or a 
print exhibiting a motif suggested by the //iad—much as a saturated solution 
of hyposulphite suddenly crystallizes when stirred. 

If one of our great foundations were seriously interested in doing some- 
thing for the humanities it might establish, experimenti causa, a number of 
model high schools sufficiently endowed with money and prestige to attract 
teaching faculties of the same caliber as those of a good college or university, 
and students prepared to submit to a program of study which our progressive 
educators would consider exorbitant as well as unprofitable. But the chances 
of such a venture are admittedly slim. 

Apart from the apparently unsolvable problem of secondary education, 
however, the immigrant humanist, looking back over the last twenty years, 
has no cause for discouragement. Traditions, rooted in the soil of one country 
and one continent, cannot and should not be transplanted. But they can cross- 
fertilize, and this cross-fertilization, one feels, has been initiated and is in 
progress. 

There is only one point which it would be disingenuous not to touch 
upon, though it may seem indelicate to do so: the terrifying rise of precisely 
those forces which drove us out of Europe in the 1930's: nationalism and 
intolerance. We must, of course, be careful not to jump to conclusions. The 
foreigner is inclined to forget that history never repeats itself, at least not 
literally. The same virus produces different effects in different organisms, and 
one of the most hopeful differences is that, by and large, the American uni- 
versity teachers seem to wrestle against the powers of darkness instead of 
ministering to them; in at least one memorable instance they have even found 
the support of an alumni committee the voice of which cannot be ignored 


in the land.* But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that Americans may 


* See the report of the Yale Alumni Committee “On the Intellectual and Spiritual 
Welfare of the University, Its Students and Its Faculty,” reprinted in full, e.g., in 
Princeton Alumni W eekly, LII, No. 18 (March 29, 1952), p. 3 
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now be legally punished, not for what they do or have done, but for what they 
say or have said, think or have thought. And though the means of punishment 
are not the same as those employed by the Inquisition, they are uncomfortably 
similar: economic instead of physical strangulation, and the pillory instead of 
the stake. 

Once dissent is equated with heresy, the foundations of the apparently 
harmless and uncontroversial humanities are no less seriously threatened than 
those of the natural and social sciences. There is but one step from persecuting 
the biologist who holds unorthodox views of heredity or the economist who 
doubts the divine nature of the free enterprise system, to persecuting the 
museum director who exhibits pictures deviating from the standards of 
Congressman Dondero or the art historian who fails to pronounce the name 
of Rembrandt Peale with the same reverence as that of Rembrandt van Rijn. 
But there is more to it. 

The academic teacher must have the confidence of his students. They 
must be sure that, in his professional capacity, he will not say anything which 
to the best of his belief he cannot answer for, nor leave anything unsaid which 
to the best of his belief he ought to say. A teacher who, as a private individual, 
has permitted himself to be frightened into signing a statement repugnant to 
his moral sense and his intellect, or, even worse, into remaining silent where 
he knows he ought to have spoken, feels in his heart that he has forfeited the 
right to demand this confidence. He faces his students with a clouded con- 
science, and a man with a clouded conscience is like a man diseased. Let us 
listen to Sebastian Castellio, the brave theologian and humanist who broke 
with Calvin because he could not dissimulate; who for many years supported 
his wife and children as a common laborer rather than be disloyal to what he 
believed to be true; and who, by the force of his indignation, compelled 
posterity to remember what Calvin had done to Michael Servetus. ‘To force 
conscience,” Castellio says, “is worse than cruelly to kill a man. For to deny 


one’s convictions destroys the sou! 


” > : 
Castellioniana; Uuatre ettde uy Sebastien Castell n él aee 


1941), pp. 25 ff 


*R. H. Bainton, “Sebastian Castellio, Champion of Religious Liberty, 1515-1563, 
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ABOUT FILMS ON ART 


Theodore R. Bowie 


I POSTULATE the existence of a teacher intrigued by the new medium 
of the film on art and anxious to learn how and where he may see, and ulti- 
mately use, the best ones. This individual is faced with the fact that too 
much information is\available, and that too little of it tells him what he 
really wants to know. What shall he do if he has neither the time nor the 
means to engage in the research required for the satisfaction of a simple 
impulse? This situation is far from being a hypothetical one. I have just 
emerged from such a search, which included not only bibliographical exer- 
tions, but vast correspondence, interviews in this country and abroad with 
makers, sellers and judges of films on art, attendance at several festivals and, 
finally, personal involvement in the making of such films. I have also read 
much that has been written on the subject, enough to realize that I cannot 
Say very many original things about it. But it seems to me that a clarification 
of the question, prepared by one who regards the film on art both as a 
teaching instrument and as an artistic end in itself, may be helpful. The use 
of the first person singular stresses my responsibility for opinions based on 
a private harvest of commonly available facts. It does not confer authority 
on this digest, which is presented in the form of expanded answers to a few 
simple and obvious questions. 


1. Just what is a "film on art”? 


Current usage seems to prefer this Britishism to our “‘art film,” even 
though at times the two terms might seem interchangeable. ‘Art film’ con- 
notes something different from ‘film on art.”’ If we use it indiscriminately 
to describe Eisenstein’s Alexander Nevski as well as Oertel’s The Titan and 
McLaren's Fiddle De Dee, a few people will know which artistic element 
these three works have in common, but the majority will be confused. Hence, 
and rather unfortunately, “art film’ is coming to be reserved for films, many 
of them foreign, which are artistic in a broad sense but which have no direct 
concern with art as such. 

Professor Bowie, who continues to gain international recognition for his film 


on Japanese scrolls, Conspiracy in Kyoto (CAJ, XIII, 2), is chairman of the CAA 
committee on art films. He teaches at Indiana Universit 
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This takes care of Alexander Nevski, but is ‘film on art’’ equally appli- 
cable to the other two films? Obviously not. McLaren is one of a growing 
group of artists who use film directly as a creative or experimental medium, 
without reference to previously created works of art. His aims and methods 
are so different from those of the men in Oertel’s category that there is no 
point in trying to apply the same criteria to both kinds of films. “Film on 
art’’ clearly applies to ‘The Titan,” but what shall we call the other kind ? 
“Creative art film’ suggests itself, but we should be careful to avoid implying 
that the typical film on art, with its fundamentally didactic character, is not 
a creative work. The distinction between these two types must be maintained, 
particularly since it is the film on art with which we are primarily concerned 
here. All that follows must be understood as referring to this specific class 
of film, whose limits cannot be too rigorously set off. 

The film on art, therefore, is concerned with the description, demonstra- 
tion, analysis or interpretation of existing works of painting, scu!pture, archi- 
tecture and various related arts and crafts, from a historical, biographical, 
technical, sociological or generally cultural point of view, within a philo- 
sophical, lyrical, satirical, propagandistic or straight pedagogical context. 
Variations and combinations of aims seem fairly inexhaustible, and it is of 
course the freshness and ingenuity of the approach which will give to an 
inevitably ancillary process the quality of creativeness. There are hundreds 


of such films in existence and their number is growing constantly. 


>. Where can 1 find out about films on art? 

Catalogs, guides, lists, reports, reviews exist in profusion, and while 
many of them are very helpful about practical information, they really tell 
very little about essentials. There is no foolproof way of finding out in 
advance whether the film which seems so glittering with promise on paper 
will turn out to be either good or useful. Why this should be is a mystery, 
but this is the situation: no art magazine or journal can be counted on to 
publish regular reviews of new films; the number of competent critics remains 
extraordinarily small; full reports of art film festivals and congresses are 
either not published or insufficiently broadcast. Our main reliance is placed 
on specific guides, and while these represent an immense step forward, they 
have certain major disadvantages which I shall describe. 

The guides in question are: Films on Art 1952 (New York, 1952), 
edited by W. M. Chapman and published under the auspices of the AFA; 
Le Film sur Il’ Art, Panorama 1953 (Brussels, 1953), prepared for UNESCO 
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by Francis Bolen; and Le Film sur |’ Art, répertoire général international des 
films sur les arts (Rome 1953), edited by Carlo L. Ragghianti on behalf of 
CIDALC (“Comité International pour le Cinéma et les Arts Figuratifs’’). 
Each of these guides bears the imprint of an official or semi-official organiza- 
tion interested in fostering the arts. They all provide the desired historical, 
technical and administrative information. Like all such publications, they are 
obsolete as soon as they appear, but this is less of a disability than appears 
at first, since the films themselves are so slow in becoming available. As far 
as the descriptions of the films are concerned, with a few exceptions they 
are brief and leave room for a good deal of guessing. In varying degrees, 
each editor indicates his reluctance to offer graded evaluations. Even if we 
used the three guides to supplement one another, we should still be very 
far from a composite Guide Michelin to the film on art. 

Chapman lists 453 films. Bolen has 729 titles; Ragghianti, 1109. Since 
all these guides came out within a year of one another, it looks as if the 
editors disagreed as to what constitutes a film on art. Actually they cover much 
the same ground; Ragghianti merely includes a number of touristic or docu- 
mentary films (mostly Italian) on art and art cities. As for Chapman, he 
limits himself to films which he was able to see in person, which by inference 
means that his guide does not list films not available in this country. His 
listing is alphabetical, by the English title. There is no index or cross-reference 
table; on the other hand, he gives information about rental costs and local 
sources of distribution. His evaluations—impressions might be more accu- 
rate—are modest and valid from the standpoint of a sensitive man who. is 
also technically competent: his own Lascaux, Cradle of Man's Art is a model 
of its kind. We cannot depend on him, however, for critical estimates of 
the treatment of complex material from the point of view of art history. For 
this reason his guide is more useful in the preparation of general cultural 
programmes than for classroom purposes. 

Bolen and Ragghianti also present their titles alphabetically, but within 
national categories. Bolen’s guide has no index, but Ragghianti gives us five: 
film titles, names of producers, narrators and camera men, names of com- 
posers, names of artists, title of works and art cities. This is perhaps not the 
ideal cross-reference scheme, which ought to tell the searcher more about 
content than about externals. In both these guides, prize-winners at interna- 


tional festivals are starred, and Ragghianti also gives references to reviews 


and studies. 
The UNESCO guide for 1953 is the third in a series prepared by Francis 
Bolen for this organization. Each edition contains, besides the listings, articles 
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and essays on various aspects of the film on art written by European and 
American experts. Taken as a whole this group of writings is of great interest ; 
they will continue to be worth reading long after the lists are superseded. 

The question of making graded evaluations for these films is a vexing 
one, but it ought to be attacked head-on. As Bolen says, it will require the 
best judgment of a ‘‘collegium prudently dosed with carefully selected ex- 
perts.”’ Art historians, film technicians and lay critics in equal doses might 
make the proper mixture. In that case, members of this association will 
inevitably be called upon, and the membership as a whole may well have 
to decide how this responsibility is to be met. 


> } } ; ; 
3. Is there a library or depository for films on art? 


Unhappily, no. Various museums, universities and public libraries un- 
doubtedly have large and growing collections of films on art, but I don't 
know of any which is set up as a central reference organ in this particular 
field. 

The Europeans have recognized the need for such an institution by 
setting up, through the agency of the Fédération Internationale des Films 
d'Art (‘FIFA’), an international depository in the Stedelijk Museum at 
Amsterdam. This is intended to function not only as a library, but as a 
center of information, a meeting ground between user and producer, an 
organizer of congresses and festivals, a publisher of critical catalogues and, 
finally, as a source of material encouragement for the production and distri- 
bution of films on art. This ambitious programme is partly subsidized by 
UNESCO; supplementary funds come from private sources. The first item 
involves the selective acquisition of representative works; these would con- 
stitute the ‘‘classics’’ of the medium, and would therefore set the standards 
by which all subsequent films could be judged. I am unable to report how 
much of this admirable project has been put into effect 

It would obviously be desirable to have a similar library in this country, 
based on the cooperation of various educational organizations, museums, 
libraries, foundations and other public bodies with the representatives of 
the commercial producers and distributors. It is not likely that we should 
want this central agency to perform all the functions announced for the 
European cinemathéque, especially in the area of official promotion of films, 
and we should probably also want to avoid the slightly academic flavor it 
gives off, particularly in the matter of standards and rules. But there is no 
question that a central reference library of the film on art would be im- 
mensely useful to many people. 
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4. Do art-film festivals perform a useful function? 


We must distinguish between competitive festivals where the principal 
result is the awarding of prizes, and educational conferences and congresses, 
where discussion and exchange of ideas are the main order of business, and 
the prize-giving, if any, is incidental and not subject to nationalistic or 
commercial considerations. Both types commonly assemble and screen films 
which are presumed to be the best among the most recently produced ones. 
Insofar as the interested public may attend such screenings, they are worth- 
while. Moreover, there will be a patent contribution to a general understand- 
ing and appreciation of the medium if the discussions are competent and well 
conducted and thereafter adequately reported. This situation occurs more 
frequently and regularly abroad than in the United States. In 1953, for 
example, the FIFA held its annual congress in Venice at the same time as 
the film festival was taking place there, showing that the two types of meeting 
complement one another, even though their basic motivations are radically 
ditferent. What is more, there is no evidence of profound differences regarding 
the bases for awards on the part of those two groups. From the standpoint 
of a disinterested American observer, however, some of the choices seem very 
baffling. 

There is no doubt that an international prize confers much prestige on 
a film and on those who have shared in its production, and there is no 
reason to deprecate this form of recognition. But does the prize have any 
meaning beyond its publicity value? It most certainly would if we knew the 
conditions of the competition, the qualifications of the judges and the criteria 
applied. Even then we should have to assume that the prize represented 
excellence only on the basis of the widest appeal, since the suitability of a 
given film as a teaching instrument is scarcely likely to be a major considera 
tion. Take as an instance The World of Paul Delvaux, a major prize-winner 
at Venice in 1948. It may have had a wide appeal in Europe. In this country 
its showings arouse controversy ; it perplexes rather than educates the public, 
which is not familiar with Delvaux as a painter and which is not likely to 
know him or like him any better through the film. It will not be particularly 
useful in a course in contemporary painting because of too much stress on 


the esoteric aspect of the subject-matter. About the only public capable of 


understanding the merits of this film would be a small group of professionals 
interested in its expert solution of technical problems. All this is not to 
argue that it should not have received a prize at Venice, but to make the 
point that signals from Venice or Cannes are not unreservedly useful to us 
over here. The average American public, whose taste, intelligence and sophisti- 
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cation should never be underestimated, will accept this kind of film in good 
faith, but what can it learn from it? 

We have had in this country two large-scale art film festivals, which 
have made their mark but which are apparently not destined to become a 
tradition. There are several smaller ones which take place more or less 
regularly, and there are indications of sporadic congresses and conferences 
on the art film about the nation. We are currently festival-mad and workshop- 
mad. All the energy and good will that go into organizing ephemeral meetings 
and showings of films will, I hope, be channeled some day into a sound 
organization where those of us who are interested may be privileged to see 
at regular times and places and under optimum conditions the best and newest 
films on art. For the time being, the only agency on which we can count for 
this privilege is the Film Council of America. Keeping in mind that the 
FCA is concerned with the film on art no more and no less than it is with 
educational, scientific and other non-theatrical films, the service it renders 
is not negligible. 

I attended the first Golden Reel Festival (sponsored by the FCA) in 
Chicago in April 1954, and served as judge in the category of films on 
Graphic and Visual Arts.’ Twenty-eight films were exhibited in this group. 
In all there were more than 450 films, allotted to thirteen subdivisions; the 
judging took three days. In spite of very careful preparation, the situation, 
at least in my category, was close to chaotic. Of the twenty-eight films in 
question, some had nothing to do with art and others were not very new. No 
attempt was made to apply different criteria to different kinds of films. It may 
even be questioned whether any criterion at all was used, since the films were 
to be judged on the basis of “conformity to their stated purpose.” The judges 
were expected to ignore technical excellence, accuracy and validity of content, 
artistic integrity, or the possibility that the statement of purpose might be 
ex post facto. The judges were also expected to ignore one another and not 
discuss the films, their private reactions or the desirability of agreeing on 
criteria. Some effort seemed to have been made to achieve a proper dosage 
among educators, film experts, civil servants and commercial representatives. 
But as a jury we were mainly meant to be proxies for that figment known as 
The Great Audience,” with the duty of assessing excellence on the basis of 
the lowest common denominator. How could we fail to conclude, by the most 
objective numerological scheme devisable, that the best art film (or film on 
art) for 1953-1954, was Martin et Gaston? This is a film made supposedly 
for and by children; its “‘art’’ is certainly juvenile. It has some charm (mostly 


synthetic), and while it may have deserved a prize, this was not the right 
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category for it. All that this particular prize seems to prove is that the Great 
Audience loves children’s films, regardless of logic or merit. 

There are indications that the FCA intends to correct many of the faults 
which caused the first Golden Reel Festival to be only a qualified success. In 
1955 there are to be twenty-six categories instead of thirteen, and films deal 
ing with the arts will be shown in four separate classes: ‘Film as Art’’ (a very 
welcome and important step forward); “Films on the Arts”; “Curriculum 
Films on Arts and Crafts for Junior and High Schools’; and ‘Performing 
Arts.” Careful channeling of all entries into proper categories is promised, as 
well as great care in the selection and assignment of judges. The basic standard, 
if we can call it that, remains the same, but there is a significant amendment 
Each film will still be judged as to “how well it accomplishes its primary pur 
pose."” The judges, however, will be instructed on ‘the part which certain 
factors like difficulty of theme, integrity of content, assumptions concerning 
intended audiences and technical quality play in securing ‘the most successful 
accomplishment of purpose.’ ’’ I venture the opinion that the formula may 
work if the judges are allowed to discuss the films before voting on them, but 
apparently this is not going to be allowed. In view of the generally com 
mercial character of this enterprise, we do not need to be greatly concerned 
with the results of such 2 festival. Still, we should not fail to pay some atten 
tion to this activity of the FCA, for the simple reason that it is the liaison agent 
between the United States and Europe for the non-theatrical film, and that it 
is responsible for choosing the films sent to Venice and Edinburgh. It may 


therefore affect the development of the film on art 


5. Who makes films on art? 


Using the 1953 UNESCO Guide as reference and without attempting a 
detailed breakdown of the figures, I find that the 729 films listed are assigned 
to twenty-nine different countries. Four nations are credited with one film 
apiece. Three, with more than one hundred each: France (111) ; Italy (127) ; 
United States (142). Further examination discloses that three of the films 
assigned to Persia, and all thirteen of those given to China, were made in this 
country, which brings our national total up to 158, putting us well ahead of 
all other nations. There are 67 films listed for Germany, 36 for Belgium, 32 
for Canada, only 16 for Russia, and none at all for Japan. (Of the three films 
on Japanese art with which I am familiar, two were made in this country and 
one in Hawaii.) The relatively meager figures for Germany and Russia must be 


ascribed to political or economic causes and not to lack of awareness of the 


potentialities of the medium. Canada and Belgium show a proportionately 
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high level of creativity in this field; many pioneering efforts occurred in these 
two countries, which consistently produce interesting films. 

If we approach the situation from the standpoint of individuals rather 
than of nations, we will find that the ratio of commercial producers to all other 
types is high, and higher in Europe than in the United States. No matter 
who engages in it, making films on art is a business, and there are very few 
cheap ways of engaging in it. The factors of overhead costs, materials, equip- 
ment, salaries, marketing and distribution, not to mention research, must be 
taken into account even by the most enthusiastic amateur operating on the 
leanest of shoestrings, as well as by the responsible officers of sponsoring 
bodies. This economic element will always have some influence on the devel- 
opment of the medium, and if it is an art it is the only art which cannot 
ignore its immediate market. In the last analysis this means that competence, 
enthusiasm and driving interest do not necessarily determine who is to make 
a film on art, but that an ability to guess the demands of the market, or access 
to private capital will. Under ideal conditions all these factors would be in 
balance, with competence as the most important of them. 

What constitutes competence in this field? A sound knowledge of art, 
which can only be acquired by years of study, and filmic know-how, which 
can be obtained only by long practice. The number of men in the whole world 
who are equally at home in both disciplines is infinitesimal. They are flanked 
by half-experts working in pairs. Happy results are often achieved by the 
compatible union of a liberal-minded technician with an open-minded artist 
or art historian; there are notable examples of such collaborations, which 
remain rare. The next type of producer is an individualist, highly skilled in 
one or the other branch, willing to admit his ignorance and to accept advice. 
Good films may be produced by this man, but sometimes it looks as if the 
advice had been mostly rejected 

Art specialists, happily unaware of technical limitations, may insist on the 
application of unorthodox methods which might conceivably produce original 
results. This is less dangerous to the future of the film on art than the tendency 
of some commercial produce rs to make a big show of consulting professors of 
art or museum men and then to let practical considerations overrule their coun- 
sel. If business men could become convinced that a decent regard for artistic 
integrity, taste and historical accuracy is not pedantry but common sense, some 
of the more dismal productions we have been afflicted with might have been 
avoided. Beyond due respect for the laws of the medium, there are no pat 
formulas, and no self-educated genius need ever fear the unreasoned veto of an 


art historian 
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6. What kinds of art films or films on art ave made? 


Taking Belgium, France and Italy as our principal examples, the answer 
would be, mostly films that exploit, expound or explain the national artistic 
patrimony. There is a primary stress on places and works of art and on artistic 
personalities, and a secondary emphasis on historical periods considered in 
terms of the development of an art form or an artist's production and ex- 
pressed in broad cultural terms. The Belgians specialize in critical analyses as 
well as in synoptic treatments of Flemish art; the Italians do likewise with 
Italian art, though a man like Luciano Emmer will not confine to national 
limits. The French are more varied in their choice of subject matter and in 
their treatments, and they are much interested in experimentation. No country 
has a monopoly on freshness of approach or on originality, and a nation 
whose artistic resources are comparatively meager is not necessarily handi- 
capped in this field. Witness The Loon’s Necklace, made in Canada from 
primitive material. There is universal agreement that it is one of the best 
films on art ever made. 

In the United States, with the world as our oyster, we know no limits; 
any and all subjects are likely to be exploited from every conceivable angle. 
This freedom reigns perhaps because, more than anywhere else, there is en 
couragement here to make films for reasons other than profit. If the informa 
tion in the 1953 UNESCO Guide is correct, about one-fourth of the films on 
art made in the United States to date have been sponsored, supported or under- 
taken by universities, museums, foundations or government agencies. This 
state of affairs should be viewed with high optimism, because the competition 
and example this non-commercial film affords to the commercial product can 
only lead to the general improvement of the latter, which in turn should spur 
the former to greater heights. 

In this country, more than elsewhere, there is also a great demand for 
training or “how-to” films. While we cannot be absolutely certain about their 
efficacy as teaching instruments, there is no doubt that we excel at this kind of 
film. 


7. What are the criteria for judging films on art? 


The following rules suggest themselves; there cannot be very much 
dispute about their fundamental character, and there is no reason why others 
may not be added: 

a) A film on art is first of all a fi/m, subject to all the laws, modes and 
limitations of the medium. Regardless of content or treatment, it will fail if 


it does not move and function as a film 
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b) It must have a clearly defined aim. All ends are legitimate if carefully 
conceived and honestly carried out. 

c) It must respect the work of art on which it is based. Upon entering 
the world of the artist, the camera must obey its laws. Free interpretation is 
beyond cavil if there is no wilful distortion of the basic form. 

d) The theme must be illustrated by suitably valid material. Appropri- 
ateness rather than accepted canons of greatness and beauty should be the guid- 
ing factor in choosing this material. 

e) Each film must solve in its way the crucial problem of converting 
arrested movement within a work of art into filmic movement without en- 
dowing it with false animation 

f) The script and the narrative must be well conceived and carefully 
written. It should be read intelligently, in a well modulated voice. Music, 
whether adapted or especially composed, should be appropriate and unobtrusive. 

It is surprising how many celebrated films on art fail to meet all of these 


simple tests. 


; 


" ry . oP } ? 
8. What part can the College Art Association play in encouraging the develop- 


. ; 
ment of the film on artr 


The CAA has repeatedly indicated its interest in the subject in a num- 
ber of ways. There is a standing committee on art films; for the year 1954- 
1955 it has two major assignments. One is to prepare a panel discussion and 
an exhibition of films at the next Annual Meeting. The other is to circulate a 
questionnaire among the members in order to elicit information about the use 
of films on art in classes and in general groups, and about other related ques- 
tions. 

By approving the publication of reviews of films in the JOURNAL, the As- 
sociation has taken the first step towards assuming responsibility for making 
graded asessments. I should like to repeat the suggestion, made by others, that 
some kind of systematic previewing and reporting of films become a standard 
practice for one or several regional committees. We should also look into the 
possibility of making these evaluations available in published form. A sys- 
tematic and statistical enquiry into the nature of the potential audience for 
the film on art would be well worth the effort. Finally, an exploration of the 
idea of a central repository, archive or library of the film on art would be 
highly desirable 


Indiana University 








THE PROBLEM OF THE CREATIVE 
ARTIST IN AMERICA TODAY 


Robert L. Lepper 


| panel subject is appalling in scope and any discussion of it is fraught 
with peril. Let me try to ease into the problem by borrowing. Mrs. Aline 
Louchheim [now Saarinen} in an article in the New York Times Magazine 
of January 10, provides me with an opening, the chosen passages of which 
begin, appropriately enough, with “we must start with first things first.’ What, 
then, is the importance of art—old art and new art—to us? : 

First, it seems, and most compelling, art is a source of profound pleas- 
ure. To those whose eyes are responsive to color, light, space, form, line and 
texture, the infinite symphonies into which the elements are built provide 
unending delight . . . the visual experience itself gives him a special enjoyment 
which no other expression provides. To him whose greatest sensitivity lies in 
his eyes, the plastic arts will provide a unique and gratifying satisfaction 

“But pure visual pleasure is not the only one which art supplies. For art 
in its simplest terms is a response to life, and so has the power to quicken our 
sensibilities, to arouse our emotions, to let us look at life with the receptive 
eyes of a child or a lover. The artist has felt deeply; he has had the power to 
externalize his emotions; he has had the gift of craftsmanship with which to 
express them... . 

“Thus art delights and art informs; it answers urges toward pleasure and 
knowledge; and it enhances our own experience by allowing communication 
with man at his best, and by linking us to the timelessness of the world.” 

It might be both wise and kind to stop at this point. The problem is 
stated—delight, inform, or both! To do so, however, would be to dodge the 
latter half of the subject—"in America today.” 


The statement “Thus art delights and art informs’ implies those to be 


delighted and informed—an audience. “Audience,” in turn, implies competi- 
tion for the attention of some sizable fragment of the total possible. Now 


I am not suggesting that there is anything new in competition in ideas, in 


This paper was presented in a panel discussion at the annual meeting of the 
College Art Association in Philadelphia, January, 1954. Mr. Lepper teaches design at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has executed several mural paintings and construction 
in wire and sheet metal. He is also a designer of printed matter 
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methods or in concepts. But no human being who lived and died before 1910 
was exposed to a fraction of the variety of visual experience which is a com- 
monplace of the contemporary American scene 

“He whose greatest sensitivity lies in his eyes’ is swamped from three 
more or Jess organized or “formal” sources of visual experience and from a 
fourth which he has the choice of organizing for himself if he likes. The three, 
“formal” because they are presented to the viewer within a frame, are the 
Motion Pictures, Photo-Engraving and Television. Regardless of their quality, 
they present an enormous qwantity of visual impact. The artist of half a century 
ago had no comparable sources of stimulus and he had no comparable bids for 
his attention. He was the sole source of tangible, selective imagery. His sole 
formal pictoriai stimulus and his so/e competition were from fellows like him- 
self. 

Because of the fourth source, the automobile, the quantitative expansion 
of visual experience is incalculable. For convenience, if 20 miles is a day's 
journey by foot, is 400 miles by car 20 times the day's intake of the citizen 
of 50 years ago—or more, or less? Since the use and guidance of the machine 
is more or less at the convenience and choice of the owner, the selectivity and 
the meaning of the resultant mass of visual experience is also his to reflect 
\ipon or ignore as he likes 

I leave out aircraft as a relatively minor contributor to phenomenal 
experience or important impact through the visual sense. Climbing into an 
aircraft in New York and landing in Paris or Delhi, seeing nothing en route, 
is comparable to riding in an elevator. My point is that the world of phenom- 
enal experience (the ultimate reality, says the psychologist ) is expanded ona 
fantastic scale for the North American. The sheer mass of visual experience, of 
vicarious mobility emanating from the Movies, the Printing Press (not the 
limited range of Diirer, Gutenberg or of Senefelder, but of Luce, Cowles, 
Hearst, and Scripps-Howard) and the devices of NBC and CBS, and supple 
mented by the direct experience of the automobile are a peculiarly North 
American phenomenon. If Europe differs not so much in kind as in degree, 
then I would say that the difference i degree is of profound importance. For 
quantity and its attendant variety can be expected to have its effects upon con- 
cepts, selectivity and surfeit; upon artist and audience alike. 

Quantity and variety of visual experience suggest two problems for the 
creative artist. From the welter what is really of expressive significance in 
‘response to life which has the power to quicken our sensibilities, to arouse 
our emotions, to let us look at life with receptive eyes of a child or of a lover’? 


Problem Two: Can the slow statics of a single fame or piece of stone or wood 
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compete effectively with the 16 to 24 frames per second of the Motion Pic- 
tures, the 10,000 pictures per year in “Life’’ magazine or the uncounted num- 
ber in yesterday's Times ? 

This flood of phenomenal experience is parallel to, perhaps more accu- 
rately, a part of a wider aspect of the North American Scene of physical and 
material things which are the direct expression of its industry and commerce. 
This aspect can be bluntly and simply stated as “Things are made to be thrown 
away. It replaces the ancient tribal concept of ‘things are made for a useful 
life which can be extended by prudent care.’ Fred Othman, the Scripps- 
Howard columnist comments on the refrigerator. “It is, in fact, the only 
mechanical device now on sale for household use that purrs from one genera- 
tion to the next.’ “Life’’ magazine reports that the life expectancy of the 
automobile has risen from 614 years in 1925 to 14 years in 1951. It was a 
shock to me to hear, as a student in the twenties, that an office building might 
be designed for a life span of twenty years, for, having “paid for itself’’ in 
that time, it could be torn down. 

I am personally ‘satisfied that few engineers and manufacturers are wil- 
fully producing fraudulent and shoddy mechanisms for the deliberate purpose 
of shortening the useful life of consumer goods. Shortened life span may be, 
more accurately, a transfer of ownership down the social or economic scale. 
While the salesman’s blandishments play a part, there is also a rapid cultural 
diffusion from those very media of communication before mentioned which is 
strong yeast for continuous changes in the concepts, the forms and functions of 
consumer goods. Some wise man has said “one might as well be dead as out of 
style.” Lest someone be inclined to cast a stone, let him remember that fashions 
in pictorial expression are not unknown. Conversely, how often one reads the 
critical comment “‘painter X is repeating himself’ or ‘‘painter Y shows little 
growth.” It could be that ferment in the forms and yearly models in consumer 
goods is part of the same phenomenon that we discuss as “the problem of the 
creative artist.” 

I report this phenomenon in the belief that it is a major aspect of our 
time, profoundly unsettling to the creative artist. The old and the middle aged 
were conditioned to a different scene. The young who know no other can 
hardly be less affected. There is an element of paradox in conducting a search 
for lasting symbols in a world where ‘‘everything is being made to throw 
away.” If this were not unsettling enough, an advertisement for an insurance 
group seen within the week is headlined ‘31,000,000 people will move this 
year.” Poor Richard says somewhere, ‘Three removals equal one fire.”’ 


I suggest that this mass mobility and mass shift of concept of values is 
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not a matter for moralizing on profligacy or imprudence in household accounts. 
It is more a matter of altered concepts of the meanings of things. What 2s 
valuable, to what degree—and for what reasons? What substantial qualities 
underlie the fast shifting surface? 

The myth of the artist has it that he has been among the adventurers, the 
mobile and the restless of society; that he has prided himself on valuing things 
and roots less than other men. While other men, the stable, solid citizens 
stayed put, resisted change and clung to tribal customs, rituals and devices, the 
artist was impelled to move. In movement, he found fresh attitudes and 
deepened concepts of the nature of things which modified his tribal or local 
reference frames. 

Now everyone is in on the act. The youngster of the present has no refer- 
ence frame to modify. Before he gets one, the scene has changed. 

Deduction suggests that the true avant-gardist will be the conservative 
in a world where the tribe embraces change. By “conservative,” I do not mean 
“return” to former concepts, “values,’’ styles, devices or techniques. Obviously, 
looking backwards to creative acts is a contradiction in terms. Nor do I see 
how it is possible to ignore or reject the present. The case for conservatism is 
that of the presumed desirability of conserving that which is substantial and 
continuous in a society which, at present, appears to be making everything to 
be thrown away. If I may requote an elegant phrase in question form—what 


in the present “links us to the timelessness of the world ?” 





Robert L. Lepper, Open Hearth, United Steelworkers ot America. 








ART IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


W allace Rosenbauer 


*.. courses in our secondary schools present a queer situation. 

Primarily, high schools are supposed to be devoted to general education. 
Aside from the trade school courses designed for students with particular 
limitations and interests, most secondary schools teach idea and theory rather 
than practice, except in laboratory periods of certain science subjects where 
empirical knowledge is fundamental. But the art courses are in an ambiguous 
position. As currently taught, they do not include ideas and theories. Yet they 
cannot be classed with laboratory courses. Art is not a science and even if it 
might be so considered, the aims of studio art courses are very different indeed 
from those of the laboratory science courses. Furthermore, the methods, espe- 
cially as most high school art courses are now taught, result in an even more 
serious difference. 

The high school science courses provide a general background knowledg¢ 
and pave the way for further study at college level. Most high school art 
courses fail to do this. Educators in the professional schools are agreed that 
the average first year art student, supposedly trained in high school, has donc 
little more than acquire an enormous body of prejudices that must be over- 
come. He has spent most of his time on—and frequently won praise for—the 
production of designs that are purposeless, pictures that are dull imitations, 
and craft knick-knacks that are badly made. He may have learned that certain 
processes bring results, but he has no standards by which to evaluate what 
he makes. Learning to operate a typewriter or a sewing machine can be useful 
after graduation, but few of the art crafts learned in high school have any real 
value either in school or out. In a vague way the juniors and seniors become 
aware of this foolishness, but they are too young and too preoccupied with 
extra-curricular affairs to do anything about it 

The difficulty with high school art courses lies in the fact that the students 
do not have the slightest idea of what they are trying to do, They bring with 
them naive and antiquated attitudes about art and during their school years 


The author is a sculptor. He was formerly director of the Kansas City Art Institute 
and later taught at the Parsons School of Design in New York. Although mainly a teacher 
of sculpture he has lectured extensively on art history and design theory. He j 


) now ives 
in Danbury, Connecticut and is teaching at the Univer f Connecticut 
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they often succeed in fixing these ideas so permanently that seldom in later 
life are they able to comprehend anything in the visual arts. 

This situation might be corrected by offering high school courses in art 
appreciation, theory and history concurrently with the studio courses—as is 
the practice in professional art schools, colleges, and universities. That such a 
course is woefully lacking in our high schools has been generally acknowledged. 
In addition to vitalizing the art courses, it would have other advantages, and 
they would be equally important for students not interested in studio courses. 

The history of art is the visual history of man, his feeling, thinking, and 
doing—his aspirations and what he has been able to do about them. It is 
history that is still here to be seen and experienc ed. It is not just a series of 
events which once happened to someone else; for the history of art affects the 
person who studies it. It is knowledge that at once becomes experience. History 
becomes reality. 

Outside of the obvious advantages to the few who might follow a pro- 
fessional career in the arts or to those who have some particular interest, 
courses in history of art are capable of playing a most useful part in a general 
education program at high school level. For young students this subject can * 
open new areas of understanding in both historical and contemporary times, be- 
tween man and his environment, the individual and society. 

Such a course could provide standards by which all visual experience 
might be evaluated. It could teach as few courses can, critical and judicious 
awareness of things and ideas. It is in the visual arts that we find the specific 
laws and theories, the understanding of which make all visual experience 
effective and meaningful. Moreover, art history could be taught so as to 
accomplish a number of other purposes and even to relieve certain of the 
difficult situations in secondary education that are decried by educators gen- 
erally 

First and foremost the average high school student can see no immediate 
value in many of the subjects he must pass. He is inclined to regard each class 
as a hurdle in a sort of obstacle race to the diploma. History is something that 
happened to the dead. English bores him because he thinks he already knows 
it. For some time, teenagers have found ordinary English inadequate to express 
their turbulent sensations, and so have invented a language of their own. Of 
course, they will outgrow it, but in the meantime they are not only losing an 
opportunity for increasing their capacities and widening their horizons, but 
in many instances, they become conditioned against further education in 
language. 


History of art is visual education. Even youngsters believe what they see 
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and the visual arts can teach them to see better. They deal with exactly the 
qualities that adolescents value most highly. When seen in paintings people 
of other times and places can seem alive and real. 

If the high school student could be made to see—really to see—the art 
forms of the past and present, he would be much better able to perceive and 
evaluate the conditions of his own environment, which is, of course, what art 
forms have been for, wherever and whenever they have been created. There 
could be no better aim in secondary education than to induce an alert, critical 
awareness of environment. Perception of this kind would lead to the de- 
velopment of the ‘whole man.” 

The visual arts offer an opportunity for true education rather than the 
routine training which is the bane of our secondary educational system. To 
educate means to lead forth; to train means to fix. Conditioned reflexes are 
all right for animals and possibly for human beings who elect or are forced to 
accept an animal existence, but they are deadly to a free democracy. An en- 
lightened electorate is not a trained one. 

An objection to this proposal might be that we lack sufficient teachers. 
The answer is that there are probably more people competent to teach the 
history and appreciation of art than there are to teach practice. Most of those 
now teaching high school studio courses are either reasonably competent to 
teach art appreciation or could become so by taking properly designed summer 
courses. It would also be found that such teaching would be more creative, 
demanding more knowledge and better methods than the teaching of practice 
which often lapses into a lazy routine suited to the limited interests and ca- 
pacities of the average high school art class. 

It could work. At any rate it would be a wedge, however small, and it 
might well throw out of balance the vicious merry-go-round of the inade- 
quacies and low morale of teachers (due to low salaries, we say) and the social 
conditions that have produced both a distressed and uncertain generation and 
a mass production educational system that is a gigantic machine caught be- 
tween tax returns and the birth rate. 

We have talked very much about our school system for a long time and 
done very little. This is tragic for the thousands who are “processed’’ each 
year in this system. We decry the inadequacies of our teachers but do not 
think of the limitations imposed on them by time limits and large numbers 
of students with wide discrepancies of ability and differences of vocabulary 

With purely verbal instruction, the pace must be kept to the lowest 
common denominator, and in any public school that is apt to be low indeed. 


A poor vocabulary does not necessarily mean a poor intellectual capacity. It 
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could be due to lack of opportunity. If the educational opportunities of chil- 
dren are to be limited by the educational qualities of their home environment 
we are not going to do a very good job. The vocabularies of children are 
formed largely by home environment. This hazard, I believe, can be partly 
overcome by introducing a new language, the language of vision. Students 
who cannot be told can be shown. 

The language of vision should not be so totally separate from the language 
of verbal symbols. The separation usually exists but it is artificial and induced 
by an “art teacher’’ usually in about the third or fourth grade, who tells chil- 
dren how things should be drawn. This, of course, separates the act of drawing 
from personal experience and nothing happens in later education to make a 
correction. The high school student's so-called art education, if any, follows this 
pattern of un-understood adult forms that remain meaningless throughout his 
life. 

To bring together again these two major expressive media—the verbal 
and the visual arts (and to express means more than to “'tell’’ someone else; 
one must also “tell” oneself), could be a major step in the direction of the oft 
expressed aim of an ideal education—the producing of a whole citizen. 

Real visual education is worth a try. Art forms are the ideal material, in 
fact the only material, for education in alert, critical and valid seeing. 

To learn to see, rather than to learn to see a specific thing is the differ- 
ence between education and training or indoctrination. This is the real po- 
tentiality of the visual arts in education. High school is the place to begin it. 

History and appreciation of the visual arts might well be the catalectic 
agent that would bring together in the minds of students the now seemingly 
separate and disparate courses in the liberal arts. That such courses would serve 
as an excellent preparation for college level liberal arts should go without say- 
ing. 

Visual material—slides and reproductions—could become quickly avail- 
able. There is at present great activity in producing such material for colleges, 
universities and art schools. It could be easily expanded and this ought to 
lower costs. Public libraries could easily form collections of art illustrations 
and for smaller communities there could be exchange arrangements. 

The facilities, material and opportunities are easily within reach. There 


is required only a will to initiate what could well prove to be a truly great 
educational renaissance 














STUDENT QUESTIONS ON 
AESTHETICS 


Roger D. Easton 


sents want to know the answers to such questions as w/y certain 
works of art considered great, how the principles of design are determined 
and why a painting of an apple can be greater than a painting of a person. Very 
few of the smaller colleges offer a course in aesthetics in which questions of 
this kind are discussed. A course aimed at providing answers to this type of 
inquiry might well be developed. It obviously would be different in content 
from the history and appreciation course in which the primary emphasis is 
placed on the broader cultural and political patterns affecting the art of the 
period as well as the aesthetic merits of specific works 

Such questions arise in courses in the history of art and it is incumbent 
upon the instructor to give satisfactory explanation whether or not he is an 
aesthetician. It is the consensus of opinion of art instructors with whom the 
subject has been discussed that answers do not always come quickly and easily. 
Therefore it would be helpful to have replies composed to stimulate further 
thinking and discussion. This article is written with modesty and with no claim 
to omniscience for the writer does not profess to be an expert in matters 
aesthetic, It is simply hoped that assistance may be offered to those who face 
situations similar to his own. 

Listed below are a few of the more stimulating discussion questions which 
are most frequently asked: 

Are artists “born” or “made” ? 

If artists are born and not made it follows that art schools would be a 
waste of time inasmuch as an artist can not be made. It could also mean that 
the number of artists living at any one time depends entirely on the chance 
that the parental factor was favorable to such a condition. If the “right” 
parents for a born artist never happened to have offspring there would be no 
artists. If one expected artists to be born as artists and all that the term implies 


then it seems that primitive and simple crafts would have to be ruled out as art. 
Roger Easton is an Assistant Professor at State Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y., 


where he teaches drawing, painting and art history. Recently his own work was on display 
at the Huntington Gallery, Huntington, W.Va. 
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This, of course, would involve a further and complicated study of the naiveté 
of expression and the degree to which self-conscious effort is important in art. 
Where can one draw the line on human output and call it art ? Ancient scratch- 
ings on bones and artifacts are often treasured as works of art but are they the 
products of ‘artists’ as such? 

To separate the genetic endowment of creativity from the effects of early 
training in creativity involves a study far too deep and specialized, even if 
possible, for discussion by one who is uninformed in these matters. 

If there are special genes for painting it is to be assumed that the Creator 
knew prior to the peopling of the earth that human beings would discover 
or invent the art of painting. Therefore He initially provided man with 
special genes for that form of expression, 

Why can a painting of an apple be greater than a painting of a beautiful 
woman ? 

It is the meaning of the form that is significant—not the form itself. 
Therefore, an apple can be made a greater subject for a painting than a beau- 
tiful woman. The painting is composed of line, form, texture, space and color 
which are the elements that ‘‘make’’ or “break” a painting. A woman can be 


aesthetically revolting and an apple can be aesthetically pleasing, or vice versa. 





Georges Braque, Still Life with Pipe, Memorial 
Art Gallery, Rochester, New York. 


Is it possible to have trite subject matter in a painting? 
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The subject, as such, is of no value aesthetically; it is how it is used in the 
painting. 

Is it possible to have trite subject matter in a painting? 

The content of a work of art may be defined as a subject in a context. 
If Monet had painted an apple the context might well be the study of light as 
it fell upon an apple. The apple itself has not much meaning. It is the mean- 
ing of the form that is significant and the meaning of the form involves the 
context (study of light). 

The subject matter is not trite in a work of art but the content can be 
trite. An apple as used as content in Cézanne’s works, is subjected to such a 
degree of excellence of form that it is aesthetically pleasing. He gives it 
meaning. Another artist might place the apple in the hand of a crying school 
boy with resultant triteness due to the maudlin association. The apple is not 
trite but the content or meaning of the form might well be. 

What is the aesthetic surface ? Is a painting ever more than the sum of its 
parts ? 

In this answer the elements of design will mean line, form, texture, 
space and color. By the aesthetic surface it is assumed that one means the 
surface arrangement or placement of the elements of design. Because a work 
of art could not express its content without elements of design (and their 
empathic meanings) it follows that content and elements of design are related. 
A work of art is not the sum of all its parts, however, because the structure of 
motivations includes the human element which is not strictly an element of 
design. The conceptual motivation is the core of the work of art and is ex- 
pressed through the elements of design. But this core is not an element of 
design in itself. Hence the content of a work of art and the empathic meanings 
of the elements of design in a work of art are not one and the same. The 
empathic meanings of simple elements of design are in themselves essentially 
simple while the content of a work of art is vastly complex. The simple ele- 
ments of design may take on a different meaning in a more complex context. 

Where do the principles of design come from? Are they absolutes ? 

Principles of design are arrived at a posteriori from an analysis of aes- 
thetic objects in both nature and art. These principles seem to have been mani- 
fested in works of art from all periods and places in history and hence seem 
to be the most comprehensive principles for organic unity and aesthetic quality. 
However they are not absolutes in the sense of being a priori principles since 
they seemed to have evolved naturally or intuitively in the creative process 
rather than logically through intellectual analysis. Because they seem to be 
valid for our unknown ancestors who expressed themselves in the caves at 


Altimira and that modern cave-man, Pablo Picasso, there seems likelihood 
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that no matter what changes of form, content, intention or purpose the arts 
may undergo, they will remain the most satisfactory means towards aesthetic 
order. 

What is the meaning of a ‘willing suspension of disbelief’ ? 

A “willing suspension of disbelief’ is a phase of the attitude known as 
aesthetic, and means that one is willing to accept a lack of truth or logic or 
morals so that an aesthetic attitude may predominate. In The Wizard of Oz 
aesthetic phantasy would greatly suffer if one could not accept conversational 
animals. Miro and Klee offer sensuous pleasure in elements of design based 
on imagination and delicate fantasy which call for a ‘willing suspension of 
disbelief.” Rubens employed floating cherubs and angels which do not exist 
in actual situations but are necessary to the aesthetic whole if one is not dis- 
turbed by the lack of “truth to reality.’ Toulouse-Lautrec often used the in- 
verted perspective and spatial arrangement seen in Japanese prints, which 
calls for a willing acceptance of these principles in order to nurture aesthetic 
qualities. The mosaics and stained glass of church art are not a representational 
type of art. One has to have a willing belief in the flat geometric figures in 
order to enjoy their aesthetic merit. Hitler's Germany with its high form of 
organized labor, politics, and social customs may well be admired as an organic 
work of art if considered free from moral issues. This demands a “willing 
suspension of disbelief.’ Though the moral, the truthful and the useful may 
be important in expression they do not hold up well independently once they 
are relegated to a position subordinate to the aesthetic 

Do the words functional and beautiful mean the same thing ? 

Although the terms functional and beautiful have been made synonymous 
in the twentieth century, especially in international architecture, there seems to 
be little historical evidence that they need to be synonymous unless the concept 
of functionality is broadened beyond utilitarian and practical considerations. 
We can think of an aesthetic function and this is probably the best kind of 
meaning for ‘form follows function” although it has been restricted to a more 
utilitarian concept by the advocate of pure functionality. This would mean, 
then, that non-functional objects of applied art could have a beauty which 
does not reside alone in their utilitarian function. It is quite obvious that func- 
tional objects can be lacking in beauty. One need go no further than the near- 
est midget automobile to verify this 

The foregoing questions are but a sample of the many that permit a 
broader view of the works of art under consideration in the classroom. The 
answers are certainly not all inclusive nor final; however, they may serve to 


induce discussion and debate, thereby enriching the learning situation. 











GOVERNMENT AND ART: 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


Lloyd Goodrich 


. Committee on Government and Art, of which the College Art As- 
sociation is a member, recently completed a report on governmental art activi 
ties, which has been submitted to President Eisenhower. The Committee, 
formed in 1948 to study relations between government and art, and consisting 
of delegates from twelve leading national art organizations, is the most repre- 
sentative body to consider this public question, and its report can be said to be 
an authoritative statement from the chief elements of the art world. 

The report is based on certain fundamental beliefs about the government's 
role in art. The Committee recognizes the historical fact that by far the largest 
support of art in the United States has come from private sources, using the 
word to include all institutions based on private capital; and sees no evidence 
of basic change in this condition. It is therefore of the opinion that, barring 
another major depression, any plan for large-scalé fevernmental employment 
of artists or subsidizing of the art world would be unrealistic; and that the 
primary aim of government art activities should be the use of art for public 
purposes. Regardless of the debatable question of how heavy a role govern 
ment should play in art, it was agreed that there are certain essential activities 
which can be carried on only by the federal government, or better by it than 
by other agencies, such as the architectural design of government buildings, 
and their decoration and exterior settings; the architecture and overall plan of 
the city of Washington; the procurement of official portraits, historical pic- 
tures and other movable works of art; the deyign of stamps, currency and 
coins: the conservation and exhibition of national art collections; international 
exchanges of exhibitions, information and persons; and federal educational 
activities in art. The report is based largely on these essential functions. 

The Committee believes that these activities should be governed by the 
highest artistic standards and the broadest policies. It recognizes that con- 


temporary art is extremely diverse, including many valid but differing view 


Lloyd Goodrich, Associate Director of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
has been chairman of the Committee of Government and Art since its foundation in 
1948. His devotion to this cause, as well as his patience urness and tact have won him 


the respect of all the participating organization 
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points, and that to represent these viewpoints in a balanced manner is one of 
the chief problems involved. It believes that governmental policies should be 
guided by bodies which are free from political influence, predominantly pro- 
fessional, and representative of the leading schools of thought in the art world. 
To achieve this, the report recommends that the art world should be given a 
voice in nominating these bodies 

In order to give maximum scope to different viewpoints and to prevent 
the danger of too much centralized power, the Committee favors a decentral- 
ized system: instead of a single body governing all federal art programs, it 
recommends several independent bodies. It proposes five advisory commissions 
(two of which already exist) corresponding to the main areas of activity: one 
on architecture, consisting principally of architects; one on the decoration of 
federal buildings, consisting of representatives of the various arts in this field; 
the Commission of Fine Arts, enlarged to include more professions, to advise 
on the architecture and plan of Washington and on art functions centered in 
the capital, such as the design of stamps and currency; the Smithsonian Art 
Commission, to advise the National Collection of Fine Arts; and for interna- 
tional exchanges, a commission of museum workers, scholars and artists, to 
advise the State Department or th United States Information Agency. 
These commissions would all be advisory and not administrative, but it would 
be mandatory that administrative agencies consult them on artistic matters. 


Representatives of these con 


missions would form a central committee to con 


sult on common problems, avoid duplication, and in ge neral work for the im- 
provement of government art activities thus achieving some of the advan- 
tages of centralization without its dangers. 

To avoid political appointments and to secure the best qualified profes- 


sionals, a system is proposed by which leading national art organizations 


would submit nominations for members representing their respective fields 
There is prec edent for this in the National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
and its method of securing nominations for the National Science Board. 
The report is an attempt at a realistic solution of the problems of govern- 
mental art. Based on the economics of the American art world, it proposes no 
radical expansion of the government's role in art but rather an extension and 
reform of essential functions. It is built on existing agencies and procedures, 
and recommends no large-scale central agency nor any extravagant appropri- 
ations. But it does stress the necessity of high standards, broad policies, and 
the use of the best professional advice Regardless of the ultimate outcome 
of its plan, it is to be hoped that these principles will be embodied in any 


future government programs 
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The report was drawn up during the past season at a series of meetings 
in which all the twelve participating organizations were represented. Every 
point was fully discussed and voted upon, with a unanimity that was agreeably 
surprising in view of the variety of professions and viewpoints. Unanimously 
approved at a final meeting, it was then referred back to each of the twelve 
organizations, all but one of which approved it, by unanimous or near- 
unanimous votes of their governing bodies. (The dissenter, the National 
Academy of Design, has since endorsed the report of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, with some suggestions for changes.) The Committee's report was 
submitted to the President in May 1954, and is now under consideration by 


the Bureau of the Budget. 





A different approach to governmental art activitic ¢ lied in the various t troduced 
in the House of Representatives by Congres in Ch R. Howell of New Je the last tw 
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MR. ZUPNICK REPLIES explain most of thé important Art-His 

SIR: torical proble ms. I feel that Mr. Wilki 
The letters of David A. Wilkie and E]j ™ust admit, although his letter states th 
Siegel, published in the Summer Issue of ntrary belief, that nothing has been 
CAJ, do not seem to attack the validity of tablished for all time he theories 
of Hagen and Focillon are little more 


my description of certain tendencies in 
modern philosophy and art (CAJ, Spring, 
1954, pp. 185 ff) attacked 
points which were not the essence of the 
article, and show that 
scriptive analysis may be thought of as a 
criticism. Since the points raised by both 
gentlemen are different, I shall try 
answer them separately 

In answer to Mr. Wilkie 

Neither a_ theory 
(Hagen), nor a theory based on the “‘life 
of forms’ (Focillon), or any combina 
tion of the two theories will suffice to 


They have 


sometimes a a 


based on race 


until they are 


than interesting surmises 
carefully documented to prove that 
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ertain effects result from c 
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How 


rules, when, as Mr 
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Jacomart, Miro 


a broa ier, more 


Picasso, and 


Ve lasque Z 
If we were to give ‘race 
cultural and less biological meaning than 


Hagen suggests, it becames a concept that 


is too broad to use, since there are ul 
tural races’’ within “‘cultural races,” and 
such a multiplicity of interactions aré 
pi ssible that the term becomes meaning 
less 

Mr. Wilkie wrote that The Flanders 
ot Rubens is ni nore the Fianders of 
Bouts and, ‘China is not Holland 
He finds it necessary to buttress the th 


ories Of Hagen and Focillon by showing 


that questions of time and place must be 


taken 


into consideration. But more but 
tresses will be needed (further statements 
on the effect of economics, psychology 
philosophy, t logy, and aesthetic prin 
ples, for example), until we have all 
putt seS and no structure If this is to 
be tl i t 2 why not ret to a 
sti of the i idual artist, the 
S t the social order, the smallest unit 
‘i therefore parad xically, the r ilt of 
t greatest numbD of factor in ny 
grouping t xclud a Study « ria 
tions f n the orn At least, let not 
fle ou nsitivities with rigid f \ 
| 
It is not that I fear the su 
i igm it i nean 
ing ¢t istory of art, [ 
that I distrust it as-a way of answering 
than superficial questions about 
t rrents of human history I 
LIK those f Hager ind Focillon a nly 
partial explanations of the processes of 


Art History. Combinations of more than 
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In answer to Mr. Siegel 
Art has had any functions in differ 
places and for lifferent 
ples. We tend to forget this, 
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such diverse things as African masks, The 
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Crystal Palace Nomadic 


Guernica 


fibulae, and 
Picasso's Perhaps, as you seem 
to suggest, there is a 


that is 


“creative impulse 


universally responsible for such 


things. Even if this is so, it offers no 


explanation for diversity. Further, the his- 


tory of Art is filled with the changing tides 


of taste, and this, if our own age has not 


proved it to you, is sufficient to show that 


there are no universal criteria. The crea 
tion and appreciation of works of art are 


individual and sociological phenomena 
I. L. ZUPNICK 


Detroit, Michigan 


ART VS. BIRDS AND BEASTS 
SIR 
Permit me, in reference to the recen 
article Ihe Art of the Birds and the 


Beasts,’ to recall the essential difference 


between the works of man and those of the 
animals. This ems to me desirable con 
sidering a by now established tradition of 


looks 


as an attribute of its 


art criticism which upon the con 


’ 


tent of a work of art 


form, and which, by sheer force of repe 


tition, has added its bit to the presently 
rampant 
t 


manity 


reluctance on the part of many 


» distinguish between bestiality and hu 


It is not that I disapprove of Mr 


Lancaster's fascination with and love for 


, | 
the WOrkKS ) ertain 


f animals: I merely 
wish t lisengage it from the love we 
bear for works of art 


A work of art, to be one, needs must 


arouse definite senti 


ments. It can do so with the help of the 
forms and 
itself; it 


this, enter an arena oO! 


language of visual representa 


tion appropriate to must, to do 
make-believe: it is, 
work of 
productions of the 


and beasts belong hi 


of blessed necessity, artificial. A 


nature (and the birds 


\ 
re) conveys nothing 


It can, in the sensitive spectator, stimulate 


the origination of sentiments and ideas; 


wonderful and awesome as it may be (and 


what in nature, if looked upon through 


the proper frame ts not?), it may present an 


xcasion for the creation of a work of art 


Art is the consolation and the delight 


conscious of his mortality 
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The animal lives as if 


GI 


it were to live 


Al 


tor 
UI 


ever. It is largely for the demonstration 
of its innocence that we are moved by the 
casual outbursts of an animali dé 
vivre. (Animals will, if at all, respond to 


these outbursts of their fellows 
Lancaster observes, rather in the fas 
a barn dance.) Animals, exactly b 


realists,” not inter 


Mr 
for their 


they are are 


monumental art 
make up 


lack of 


they 


and sculptural skill by their prod 
of architecture. It is true that they 


with 
art 
aimless or even functionally 


nicely and perserverance 


ture, a fine however, m«¢ 


18 


emcier 


as 


1On ¢ 


ste 


Mr 


in 
if} 


Lancaster thinks that 


painting 


t10n 

hy j 

pul : 

hit 

t } 
' 

ull 


ing. It conveys “great and sublime ideas 
by the appropriate arrangement of it 
forms and the suggestive pow f it 
ornament. It is for this reason that in 
better days a work of architect w 
called a monument. Here lies tl ft 
ence between the barn and the sil 1 the 
one side, and the palace and the 

on the other—between the barn da if 
the stage. The confusion of t 

areas of naturally distinct interest 
meaning and importance into wl t 
works of man fall, seems to me to ha 
made possible the somewhat parallel] but 
more provoking confusion of t alt 
of man and animal. It is, however, t 
conceded that the distinction betw t 
production of savages an thos 


unimport int 


relatively 
PHILIPP P. FEHI 


The | 


animals is 


niversity of 


ART DARWINISM 


AND 


SIR 


In Peter Fingesten's interesting 
‘The Theory of Evolution in the | 
of Art,” CAJ, Summer, 1954, w 
agree that, in the Darwinian set 
can never evolve. It must be point 


.< 
, | 
nowever, that if a Strict 


n the exact meaning of each wi 


we shall have to multiply the nu: 


words in the language several ti 


ctionary 


Almost any word in the 


found to have several 


meanings 


Kansas ( 


Ww 


> 


A 


r J¢ 





YURNAL 


il nathematical., etc Heaven knows 
we have enough scientific and profes- 
sion jargon now without insisting on 
1ew words instead of a slightly loose 
usage of adopted words. Let us keep “‘evo- 
lution’ in art history and all agree that 
it ns something different to us 

Mr. Fingesten further states on page 304 

t e terms natural selection of 
ty nd survival of the fittest art 
f have no place in today’s art 
scne larship Imagine Br ique § 

Cub in 17th century Fran then agree 
that it could not have survived under those 
ditions. The short 1 natural- 

XVIII Dynasty Egypt ring the 

f f Ikhnaton is an actual example of 
lection, in the art hist ens 

Ww tl 19th century art his 

t t ught oF a progt toward 
fection it is hard to think that they 
lieved that thet " i direct 

scent of culture f the Aurig 


tl Victorian. When I was a 


in art history we tne 
of Altamira first because they 
oldest examples w then 
to the art of Egypt. There was ni 
wever, to link t irt of the 
ulture with that of the 
It it was impli f the 

it I knew alized it 
I understand Darwin | { not stat 
life started with one individual 
rtain time. And it 1s to 


the most naive historians t 
t art started in one single ltur 
\ back in antiquity. Life prob 
when conditions were fight, 
es throughout the earth, and 
t be starting, for all we know 
I outside our office window 
t start ind grew all over t irth 
in ils at La . © ly 
M njo-Dare isel paintings in 
t which igre< in rt with 
| But what about " tate 
pag 4 Evert individual 
was made’ uniquely and did 
£ A » the sense of the theory of 


| 
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We cannot cast out the word 
tion.” It is as impossible to imagine a full 
blown Magdalenian muralist, except as th 
end product of a long line of art evolution 
as it is to visualize a modern muralist like 
Rivera in pre-Columbian times 

On page )3 it 1s stated that “Art, in 
ontrast to science, is non-cumulativ In 
ontrast to science perhaps it is not 
by any definition art umulati ry 


to nceive of Mi 


a desert island being suddenly 


helangelo grown up on 





ammer anda i and pusi m the 
lirection of a nk of marble. W 
i he | ne without t ta 
ulation behind hin If that is far 
ret ¢ l iZin l iving I 
in eventn ntury (Cs reece Wi 
\ . i be n anythin Dut ar I 
It it thi | nt n could t t | 
A peaking fr tradition it 
noted that on }{ e 309 Mr Fingesten 
t imdicates that st s if S 
art in I ( itiy irt My 
tention is that this inging constitut i 
f of lution. with the ‘ a 
Grtect ind a it rat i] 


pout th Bat q t R va } t it 
Byzantine to Re n xcept t t 
refutation soun Sy that 


that, whil t tw x [ " 

| ) toget t » time the \ 2 n 
A parat Ire t Mag [ in by 
t Solutrean out five t f 
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as Mr 


each solved its own aesthetic, techni- 


Fingesten goes on to say 
il and spiritual problems in a different 
inner’ it is hardly to be wondered at 
even taking into account the 


ng time lapse, the two cultures would 


to have solved their problems, at 
least in one case, in a similar manner, and 
Ww id | id on to be lieve that tnere was 
1 connection, In support of this note is 
the painterly bison from Lascaux illus- 


trated on p. 309, Fig. 2C. Although Aurig- 
nacian, it is so like the murals of the 
Magdalenian artists that Broderick has 
possibly 
(Alan Houghton 
Broderick, P? toric Painting, Plate 23.) 


As tor t various types of creative 


vork four e by side in the Lascaux 

Ww i €d n pp 8-9, as 
Naturalist Symbolic Schemati 
Abstract,” and “Grotesque,” it is difficult 


ximity argues strongly 


igainst an evolutionary principle. In our 





t it on in see ex of 

Nat t in t work of or 

| Ml Sy i in tne Sé ulpture of 

Ar penk S itic-Abstract in the 
; 


paintings of Kl and Grotesque in the 
nva of Dali and Ernst, yet one can 


1 1 1 
race the antecedents of these men § WOrKS 


\ } os \ Vel 1ot easily trace 

t ) vered that evolution 

pre by tat ] is W 1] as zfa il 
ne 

fet 1 styles of the in and 


the bison in Fig. 2C might be explained 





vy I ting t t the rendition of the 

sts Wa nsidet nore important than 
that of en, imasmuch as the 
were probably nnected with sy 

iz t fl nce on the si yr the 

rs bag of game. Hence the artist 

be in t ibit of rendering mor 

nat iy t forms of the atures 

to be kill If they had been confirmed 

} { t ] ght la ie i 

t, it does not seem that the 

Lut " vel writ ind illus 

trat , k WZ cas 
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against evolution in art, although it is diff- 
cult not to admire his courage in taking on 
something so hard to refute. 
Sincerely yours, 
WEBSTER JAMES 
Columbus, Ohio 


AUTHOR DEFENDS BOOK 
SIR: 

I have read with great interest Mr. Sey 
mour Slive’s review of my book P. P. 
Rubens, published in CAJ, vol. XIII, no 
3, pp. 237-240, and I am gratified by his 
lengthy concern with it. 

It is of course a reviewer's conceded 
right to voice his own opinions, likes and 
dislikes; even, or especially, when they are 
at odds with those held by the author 
Furthermore, I know very well that my 
book has its failings, and that like any 
other human endeavor, it could be pet 
fected. In fact, I plan to rewrite large s¢ 
tions for the second edition. However, in 
order that writer and public 
maximum of benefit from a 
criticism, it is commonly demanded that 


derive the 


reviewer $s 


he refrain from clothing his personal view 
points in the guise of objective statements 
he must not present his own criteria as 
generally accepted principles 

Not wishing to abuse the hospitality gra 
ciously offered me in these columns, I 
shall only deal with a few points. There 
tore, I plan to pass over Mr. Slive’s ob 
jections to my style with a simple referenc 
to Mr. Horace Shipp, who, reviewing my 
book in the British Art Magazine “Apol- 
lo” (April 1953, p. 137), expressed him- 
self as follows: Since the book is 
published in Belgium, it might be well 
to say that it is written in English, and 
very fluent and sensitive English at that 

Perhaps this is another instance where 
the French saying might come into its 
own: ‘Vérité au-dela des Pyrénées, erreur 
en-deca.”’ 

The most objectionable angle of Mr 
Slive’s review consists briefly in the fact 
that he completely missed the point of my 
book. This is the more astonishing as my 
aims were by no means kept a secret: they 


ART 
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are plainly spelled out, for everyone to 
read, on the flap of the dust jacket. In 
short, my purpose was to present Rubens 
within the frame-work of his time; to 
depict this great figure’s political, eco- 
nomic and cultural background; then to 
write a synthesis of his art as standing 
out against these antecedents 

A study of the kind had to be pruned 
to the extreme. There was no place for 
Ideatic contents had to take 
precedence over mere didactics. An ample 
bibliography was appended to my book 
Cwenty-one 


diversions 


footnotes explained direct 
references or quotations, For the rest, the 
reader interested in further details finds 
Arents’ Geschriften van en 


ver Rubens (the very first item on my 


in Prosper 


bibliographical list) a whole volume de- 
voted to an enumeration of the Rubens 
literature up to 1940 


This way of conceiving art history does 


not agree with Mr. Slive, who chides me 


ror my lack of documentation He evi- 
dently is an exponent of the school, which, 


in the word 


rds of Professor van Puyvelde, 
herishes above all a ‘‘vain étalage d'érudi- 
tion (Van Puyvelde, Rube 
1952, p. 7). As far as my 


concerned 


Brussels 
reviewer 1S 
no footnotes, no s§ holarship, 
no annotations, no thoroughness 

Bernard Berenson writes in 
Knowing” (p. 13) 


Seeing and 
lo keep a con 
vention alive and growing fruitfully r 
quires creative genius, and when that fails 
it either becomes mannered and academic 
or runs ‘amok’ et The same holds 
evidently true tor everyone who ventures 
omment upon artistic forms or the 
incipients. When ideas are at a low ebb, 
stilted mannerism endeavors to take its 
place. A pitifully underweight and freez 
called 


ing nild inspiration is to be 


varmly clothed in the outward trappings 


of borrowed, repetitive copying from the 
writings of others—who copied themselves 
from their predecessors. Thus, knowledge 


synonym! with 


ECO! 5 


con pilation; 
thoroughness with antlike devotion to 
detail; scholarship with a combination of 


both. The 


shadow is confused with the 





— 


' 











substance, to the evident and exclusive 


enjoyment of some dust gathering archi 
vist 

Of course, the really great ones in our 
field have never stooped to these pseudo 


Bode, Max ] 
Berenson, Gk 


scholarly requisites: W. v. 
Bernard 
Loo, Henri 
have always kept their refer 
ences and bibliographies down to a strict 

In fact 
Altniederlaendische 
pletely la ks both! May I 
Mr. Slive’s meditation Van 1 
if latest La Peinture 
Flamand iw Siecle de Van Eyck He 
5) with approval 


Friedlaender 
Hulin de 


Puyve Ide, et 


orges 


Focillon, Leo van 


Max Friedlaende: mon 
Malere on 


recommenda 


minimum 


umental 


troduction to his 


q otes ip} 
André Suarés On peut étre un fameux 
érudit ou un fort savant, et n'étre toutefois 
qu'un vieux sac plein de cendres. J is 
fort savant, comme on dit un chien savant 
fort de la halle ou fort en then 

The second part of Mr. Slive's re Ww 


List of W orks by R ibens 
Preserved in America He 


in principle, of my addu 


Sapp! 
ing therein hither 
to unknown paintings unless I 11ss¢ 


analyze and giv ause for (my) pet 


sonal impression idgment.”” A g 
is Mr. Slive presents this as his | al 
pinion, | i perfect right to hi y 
But when he icludes such a work 
t is no place to attempt to « Ew 
attribd ns unless tl 1uthor 1s { if 
rig it la 1¢ i | \ 
S liars and Ino S t 
iS ther pel iy D ed or 1 iT tly 
acquaint with ¢t ompetent t t 
Mr. Slive is ext iding here but vi 
views. Monographs a ) tl pl 
lengthy dissertat n newly di 
( ve WOrKSs f i gI ? irtist 
H if i few examples only ollecte 
it ra wl well-established s lars 
ntroduce “new works by Old Masters 
pective monographs, devoting a few 
lines only t 


1scovery 


Puyveld V Dyck 
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Carlo Brignok 
Schroeder, Liége). Idem, 
Huntin g D. 2 coll scl 
Paulo; p. 212—footnote 167 
Eucharist over Hereszy, coll. 
Salavin, Paris). Wilhelm von Bode, Adri 
zen Brouwer (p. 115—The Smokers, coll 
Goudstikker; p. 116—Ira, Sir 
Pigritia, 


published in Pan 


werp; p. 143—Guovan 
Sale, coll. Ch 
Ruben (p. 6 
olette, Sao 


] rinzmpp 


Joseph 
Duveen: same same coll.) 
Max J Friedlaender 


4 N (April 


page 


1928, no. 4, p. 22) an 


irticle entitled Bildnisse von Quentin 
Massys.” After a short characterization of 
the naster's style with respect to por 


traiture, the German scholar proceeds 


Die folgenden Portraets sind hinzuge 
Follows a dry 


kommen enumeration of 


nine ‘new’ Massys portraits; then a short 


sentence. No 
roftered or demanded 


I think 


further justification 


losing 


that the afore-mentioned ex- 
" 


tal 
aithougn Dy no 


means exhaustive, 
that Mz 


from being universally 


ult ple De 
ire sufficient t show Slive's 
viewpoints are far ! 
accepted. Consequently, the aspersions cast 
Bearing the Cross, 
Collection, Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma in be 


upon C/? 
I Buttram 
safely discounted The 


the fine painting would 


not have gained in the least by ‘“‘dissect 
ing its relationship to other variants of 
the same subject, and by quasi verbatim 
juotations from Professor van Puyvelde’s 
Esquisses de Rubens (mentioned in 

y bibliography),—as attempted by M1: 
Slive. A pictur stands or falls by the 
ntrins quality f its artistic handwrit 


nains 1€ 


real oO nnoisseurship is the intuitive 

ippreciation of notional values ror 

vn style criticism is, at the bes if 
bropter effort at justification. Not 





irly interpreting the language of forms; 
bi when decisions as to authorship have 
to be i will always be found that 


} 


rit’ of a work of art is bound to 





r scalpel of the dissector and the 
yperates on 


speak of the 


a corpse, is 
Max 


sense in 


soul 





inds in this 
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Von Kunst und Kennerschaft (p. 153 et 
seq.). It is interesting to note that Mr 
Slive, while attempting to borrow from the 
very same book, grievously misunder 
stands and misinterprets the 
scholar; in particular with respect to the 
connotations conferred by 
upon the word “knowledge 

it might be amusing to state that the 
Oklahoma Christ Bearing the Ci has 
also been accepted by Dr. W. R. Valen 
tiner as an authentic Rubens 
(ms statement). As a matter of fact, the 
remark “hitherto unpublished 
in my Catalogue, 
no more; i.e. that these paintings were in 
troduced by me into the literature. How 
ever, a very large percentage among then 


German 


Friedlaendet 
As an aside 


| 
WoOrkK by 
contained 


means exactly that and 


had already previously been endorsed by 
one or several scholars, such as Drs. W. R 
Valentiner, Ludwig Burchard, G. Glueck 
Max J] 
etc. Some ‘“‘new” works are my own 1 
coveries, and, in the 


Friedlaender, Leo van 


great 
cases, 1 have had the satisfaction of 

ing them accepted by one or the ot! 

the above-mentioned connoisseurs. It 
would be futile to dispute every minos 
point with Mr. Slive, but I hope that I 
shall be pardoned for one final remark. I 
have indeed queried “the evolutionary 
system, dear to art historians of G 

extraction etc.’; up to now though, no 
body, but nobody 


as to confuse 


was so literally minded 
“formation” with “lineage 

Do I really have to explain that I had n 
intention of expounding the principles of 
the ‘“blood-and-earth theory, but was 
simply alluding to the fact that a given 
academic formation (the German one, in 


the present case), favors inclination t 


ward a set bent of the mind 
ERIK LARSEN 
Manhattanville College of 
the Sacred Heart 
ARTISTS INDEX 

SIR 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
120 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa 
is compiling a 


Biographical Index of 


> 


\ 
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American Artists of German Ancestry or 


Origin. Any artist who wishes to be 


listed may have the prepared form upon 
ques 
The Foundation is also desirous of ob- 
taining catalogues and information con- 
erning German Art in American Collec- 


FERRIS 
Memorial Foundation, Inc 


DYTH 
EDYTHI 


Carl S 


REPLY TO AD REINHART 
DEAR AD 


l second part of your study 


The 
Artist in Search of an Academy” in the 
mer issue of the COLLEGE ART JOUR- 


AL is indeed a stirring piece. Your 


research into the iitinities of 


artist groups 


whole new 
tas for art history 


opens 
1 


Imagine the extraor- 


possibilities of stressing in the 
t such irrelevant details as con 


nposition, and technique, but the 


really sential characteristics that dis 
tinguish those who sat at the DOME from 
t who ongregated at the DEUX 


MAGOTS, the Absinth drinkers from the 
Pern ne 


Kin ( vene 


ialists, those who lied of one 
al disease from those who 


i 
other. Untold generations of MA 


indidates will be forever grateful to you 
for ving blazed the road with such sub 
tl iracterizations as Ladies’ Home 
Journa over job,” “Pepsi Cola Grand 
Manner Harper s Bazaar Bun and 
Art Digest Philosopher.” How clear the 

problems of art have become with 
t brilliantly original labels! 


: 
But in your excessive modesty, dear Ad 


failed to pay proper tribute to a 


hift olumn, pardon me, I mean, fifth 
gory, whom you fleetingly spot-light 
imple, real and human.” To this group 


nes the artist, and I shudder to de 
iation, who 


p-keeper” 


grade the word “fine” by asso 


“educational-shi 


ct W » a pts seven grandad a year as 
rt teacher at a city college. Here be 
ws the amazing man who spits at 
the holy-roller-explainer-entertainer-in 


| , 
Dut has no 


qualms to face 











twenty-four hours per week students who 
invest time and money because they have 
been made.to believe in the 
something 


“real-Profes 


sional as serious, without 


quotes. I have often imagined the homeric 


laughter of the immortals as they look 
down and see an art student get two 
semester credits for being “creative 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:15 to 


3:55 P.M., or for making a Masters or 
Ph.D. in painting. But I am 
sure that the laughter would die from the 
Giotto, 


realized 


even a 


Turner and the 
that this 
misconception of the nature of 


) 
faces of Piero, 


others if they naive 


scholasti 


art is by some practitioners not perpetu 


ated in good faith, but as a hoax. You 
must admit, dear Ad, that the artist de 


serves a category all by himself who pro- 


tests everything, trom the professional 
jobbers” “believing evidently that the fre« 
advertising and business benefits’ (of Art 


News Profiles) 


erang’s blow, 


would soften the boom- 
to the Whitney Museum 


the ACA, the Modern Museum, the art 
professorships, but who follows up this 
gigantic protest no further than would a 





faced little boy who vents his in 


nething he cannot grasp 
alling. What an in 


Kootzenjammer-Kid 


in f nan 
in a stream Of name 
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Parson-jammer kid doesn't lend 
itself for a quip, because our fifth cate- 
perfectly logical to 
kick every aspect of publicity in the teeth, 
but rushes with the punctuality of an in- 
come tax accountant every two 
dozen wet canvasses to 57th Street to dis- 
play before the public. The 
“Provincetown-Naif” is a “Cracker Barrel 
Sophisticate” compared to the Irving 
Place Naif whose sensitive soul cringes at 
being fitted with any art-label, but who 
fits everybody thinks he 
hide a bad case of sour grapes behind a 


Te 0 bad. 


gorist considers it 


season 


despised 


else - who can 
massive attack on “them guys,” and who 
hopes no one will detect the deadly in- 


security of ‘an eighth-street-existentialist,”’ 


abstract-Hesspressionist’’ and ‘‘avant- 
garde huckster” if only he participates in 
every round table discussion and every 


publication that offers an Opportunity to 
call all the other kettles black 


In one of Lessing's dramas someone 
Savs 

It is a human perversion to speak most 
ot the virtues one does not possess ! I 
hope you won't take this personally, dear 
Ad. It is nothing but a long overdue trib- 
ute to a ‘simple, real and human” guy 
SIBYL MOHOLY-NAGY 


New York City 


Army Crafts Program 


Sts 

As you may be aware, the purpose of 
the Army Crafts Program is to make 
available to our service men and women 


in opportunity for creative expression 


elf-development, and a satisfying use of 
off-duty time. Its many-faceted scope is 
so comprehensive that the young people 
f¢ whom it is designed have only to 
seek and they are sure to find something 
that will happily suit their individual 
tastes. For many, the first visit to the 
Crafts installations on their military post 
is an eye-opening experience. Crafts shops 


and photo labs such as those operated by 


the Army are unknown in most grammar 


ind high schools. Here are all the tools 


and equipment for working in leather, 


f 
! 
i 


ay, plastics 


etal, wood and the graphic 


arts; and for developing and enlarging the 
pictures taken in prodigious quantity by 
virtually every American overseas. Here, 


fellow soldiers, 


bending with absorbed attention over their 


under the hands of their 


particular projects, a fascinating array of 


articles is evolved—some useful, some 


solely decorative, some perhaps neither, 
but a first step forward in an individual's 
effort to express his individuality. 

subtle 
There are no classes, no grades, no 
failure. A can visit the 
Crafts Shop and Photo Lab as often or as 


ofhcial permit and 


The growth of interest is a 
thing 
passing of man 


duties 


seldom as his 
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Drawing Class 
his fancy dictates. It is up to the Crafts 
Director to instil in the beginner, whil 
unobtrusively furnishing the necessary 
technical know-how. his (or her) own 
particularly brand of enthusiasm and 


curiosity. The Crafts Director must be 


tolerant and understanding, with a sens 
of humor and the ability to evoke latent 
creativity. He must be not an artist in 


the restricted sense, but also a craftsman 
one who is equally proficient in and con 


tent with working with power tools o1 


demonstrating how to enlarge pictures 
The opportunities for service are limitless 
From a more personal aspect, the Crafts 


Director gains much from a tour of duty 


with the Army overseas. He is surrounded 


by other cultures, other mores. Every 
corner presents the architecture and 
media of another land. He learns new 
skills from his colleagues. While cor 
tributing to the development of others hi 
is adding immeasurably to his own 

As to specific requirements for con 


sideration, they are, briefly, these: Femal 
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it () seas Post 
single izes 24-40; male, single pre- 
te age 24-45; successful completion 
f f year curriculum leading to a de 
from an accredited college, university 


lity for the 
ps. © 


re it 1S for 


tessional school with a minimum of 


in fine arts, crafts or industrial 
n; demonstrated proficiency in direct 
a mprehensive program including 
graphic arts, leathercraft, metal 
model building, woodwork and 
ography 
urrent vacancies carry a salary of 
)5 per annum and require at least two 


of full-time experience in directing 


nprehensive program of arts and 
s. Experience in working with adults 
rtant because these positions en- 


ipervisory and administrative respon 


activities im several crafts 


casionally we have openings with 


wer experience requirement, with 


limite and direction 


to operation 
The tour of 


areas 


duty is 
Korea 


Okinawa, 


ne crafts shop 
all 


one 


ars in except 


year, and 
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where it is for eighteen months, Quarters 
are furnished in most areas, or a quarters 
allowance is authorized if military housing 
is not available Transportation is fur 
nished trom the point of hire to overseas 
duty station and return, provided the em 
ployment agreement has been completed 

Application for employment may be 
made by submitting Civil Service Standard 
Form 57 to 


CHARLES C. FURMAN 
Chief, Recruitment Branch 
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Overseas Affairs Division 
Othce of Civilian Personnel 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C 
ATTN: Special Services Recruitment Sec 
tion 
We hope that this material will be of 
assistance to you and will be most appre- 
ciative of any publicity that you may be 
able to give to our personnel needs 


Overseas Affairs Division 
Department of the Army 




















Obituaries 


Curt Valentin—1902-1954 


West 46th Street he was virtually unknown 
to Americans. When he died in August 
there was not a community in America 
where art is cultivated that had not felt his 
influence. He came to us a young man. He 
lied still a young man, in spirit no less 
than in years. In the brief span of less than 
two decades Curt Valentin laid an impress 
upon the cultural development of his 


adopted country which will be as enduring 
as the art he loved, understood and spon 
sored. He was a creative art dealer. He en 
nobled his calling transforming it into a 
profession 

Taste, and perception, knowledge, en- 
terprise and integrity—these are the quali- 
ties synonymous with his name. Yet tran- 
scending these virtues, like a lodestar to his 
whole existence, was his profound but 
simple love of art. With this natural en 


ljowment and little else save knowledge 


and the end 


; earing traits of humor and an 
Marino Marini: Head of Curt Valentin 


5. adie ek te Ital A “ey innate generosity ever prevailing, he com 
at orte dei Marmi taly in gust ; . . ; 
menced his work. From the start his ex 
e pee 
, . , hibitions were apt, and though they were 
Curt Valentin, my close friend, joyou - pt , xb 
' ty r . | + tire th x 
companion, and trusted adviser, died of a ean ot get _ be aati 7 cde: tone 
heart attack on August 19, 1954, while ‘ways peCpeses with a 
visiting the sculptor, Marino Marini in imagination. As the years went by the ex- 
Si444H , tameiye , 4 arizvi’d i aratid ‘ Ai 
i Lcttnme of y < wreased if 
ummer cottage at Forte dei Marmi, nea ions at Curt Valentin’: increased in 
V iaregei Italy. He was buried in 1 tature and significance until they assumed 
sé csét/, “ey € t 4 ‘Cu / ‘fie . 
local cemetery in the pre ence f py on : major mus = MSpiays ana 
. ; " ( ed plac mportam 
trie nds Gertrude Le nnart, the M vin ipied a place of national in portance in 
, , the world of art 
Henry Moore, Daniel Henry Kahnweiles . . 
ind a few others In 1939 Curt Valentin moved to the new 
In New York it i planned lo continue premi in 57th Street. It was a modest 
the operation of his gallery, and on Oct place of business. There were two rooms 
ber 5. Curt Valentin’s birthday. severa { and a tiny ofhce. When he died the Gal 
his friends opened a special exhibition in lery of Curt Valentin had tripled in size, 
, "ened wet the n lect } ch erized hose 
his memory. The JOURNAL is grateful t y I iesty that characterized thos 
; a bret tr ronmne *% ' loosed ‘The 
Perry Rathbone, author of the cataloeu two rooms was never aitet ihe un 
foreword, for permission to reprint ti pretentiousness of the Valentin Gallery 
touching tribute. His many friends in the reflected the nature of its owner. Art alone 
College Art Association share with us the adorned if 
feeling of deep loss—the Epitor [his art was of Curt Valentin’s own 
oosing. It is too familiar to need any 
In 1937 when Curt Valentin came to nention here. But it must be said that not 


this country and opened his gallery in 1 few of the artists and many of their most 








were here revealed for the 
in America 


European contemporaries whose new repu 


amous WOrKS 


first time Amongst these wer 


tations in this country under the Valentin 


aegis soon redounded to their greater fame 


ibroad. There were artist emigres as well 
is native Americans whose pla of in 
portance in the contemporary world were 
established here in this rare ambian f 
informality and integrity 
But it was not art alone that one en 
ountered at t Valentin Gallery. It was 

irt world too. For those seriously con 





ontemporary expression the 


Gallery exerted a magnetic attraction; it 
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writ nuse tors an lect 


rs. With such peopl 
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as works ofr 
paintings and 


is many books in his gallery 
irt, and except for sculp 
were the most conspicuous fur 
nishings of his home. He acquired them 
almost as casually and frequently as the 
person buys But that 

carefully 


illusion, The 


hosen and they 


iveragt 


a newspaper 
was an titles were 
lealt not only with art but 


literature of the world and with 
nusi He was fond of saying he never 
i mM oks only 


bought them. That. too, 


was an illusion. One need only be aware 
illuminated his 
that 


contents of his 


r the quotations that 
catalogues to be convinced 
urt Valentin knew the 


library. But his passionate fondness for 


r 
books irried him further. He created 
then [hat this was a labor of love is 
ibundantly evident in every volume that 
bears his insignia. Amongst them are not 
nly some of the most important but so 
of tl ost beautiful books on art that 


ive ppeare n America in t twen 
tieth century. They are in themselves works 
of art. In thei reation Curt Valentin 
brought to bear his habitual discrimination 
n ticulous care. In selecting his at 
t lgment was as unfailing as th 
inner in wi harmonized type-fa 
f t, illustration and binding. Not 
t t ri ntributions to t printe 
" we! ttle exhibition catalogues 
ghly priz those monthly reminders 
in W taste and imagination and 
I a | t Ww xhaustib 

Curt Valentin ved in a wide circl f 
frien ind { re 1onal associates Dot } 


ngst 
t , in tably the artists he repre 
t Betw ull, thanks to Curt 
Valentin’s rare gift i | in being 
eS . ther waa 1 it 
} p grey I I il 
by ins every artist w s happily 
hound tc i ‘ r¢ is it ¢ vy deale 
“ is t insight € patien ind tl 
faith to withst the tempera ital vicis 
' af 3 tist. Curt Valentin had 
tl tues. With then ngled a 
total generosit f behavior in aling 
vith those who reative dev pment de 
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publish and sell their works, his was also 
the role of parent and mentor, financial 
advisor and travel agent. He missed no oc- 
casion to visit them, to correspond with 
them, to encourage them with constant 
proof of his personal interest, no less than 
his concern for their artistic well being 
The artist in his relation with dealer and 
entrepreneur was never more fortunate. 

In an age that tends to forget the mean- 
ing of the word, Curt Valentin stood for 
quality. This trait was inherent in his per- 
sonality. He expressed it less by deliberate 
statement than by deed and subtle sugges- 
tion. Forever in passionate pursuit of his 
vocation, he did not compromise with what 
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his judgment told him was the best. It was 
apparent in his feeling for the art of every 
age, in the art and artists he himself spon- 
sored, in books, in literature, in music and 
in people; it was delightfully evident in 
his never failing sense of humor. Curt 
Valentin was a positive and vital force in 
the world of art largely because he was a 
personality of extraordinary dimension. 
His passing leaves a void we cannot cal- 
culate. We can only be forever grateful 
that he made of his adopted America so 
much a part of his life. 
PERRY T. RATHBONE 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 


Henri Laurens—1885-1954 


The greatest French sculptor of our 
time died as discreetly as he had lived 
On the morning of the 6th of May he 
worked again upon a small plaster; the 
afternoon he spent in drawing. At five 
o'clock he left for his short daily walk 
A telephone call informed his wife a little 
later that he had collapsed in the street 
and had been taken to the Broussais hos- 
pital. She found him there unconscious 
He died a few instants later. 

I had not seen him for several weeks 
He had come to bid me goodbye before 
departing for the Midi where he hoped 
to rest as he had in previous years, He 
liked the little hillside towns from which 
one sees the Mediterranean in the distance 
While there he used to visit his friends 
Matisse, Picasso, Tériade. This year, how- 
ever, he had returned fatigued. Henri 
Laurens had never been a man of strong 
physique. At an early age he had lost a 
leg. Even so, there had been nothing to 
indicate such a sudden end. 

His modesty would be offended to hear 
it, but I shall speak of the admirable silent 
heroism of his life. His work is joy, a 
marvelling before the beauty of the forms 
of the world, and neither sickness not 


poverty prevailed against the gentle fervor 
with which he obstinately constructed it 
I remember the shaky hut where he used 
to live in the Impasse Girardon at the 
edge of the Montmartre slums, then later 


the little house behind which a crowd of 
large statues stood in the garden. This 
was at the foot of another impasse, the 
Villa Brune, in the South of Paris, a short 
little street shaded by trees which hung 
over an abandoned railroad track 

It was there that he worked 
did not come until very late, but never 
was he discouraged, never did he recrimi- 
nate. “My life—I would begin it over 
again just as it was,’ he said to me one 
His friends 
will never forget his good and tender eyes, 
his affectionate smile, his simple and 
subtle Parisian argot. Everyone loved him 


Success 


day. The man was exquisite 


and when, four years ago, his comrades 


wished to render homage by protesting 
against the decision of the jury of the 
Biennale of Venice which failed to award 
him its Grand Prize for Sculpture, there 
were over two hundred who attended the 
banquet 
warm sympathy and union such as I had 
not observed before in thirty years 
Never was art more French than his 
often thought of Jean Goujon 
works of Laurens. In his be- 
ginnings his art was more painting with 
the means of the sculptor than it was real 
sculpture, but his high reliefs and collages, 
nourished at the breast of cubism, consti- 
tuted one of cubism’s most perfect de- 
velopments. Around 1920 his sculpture in 
the round was, in fact, still composed as 


It was held in an atmosphere of 


I have 
before the 
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two high reliefs placed back to back 
Henri not entirely self- 
taught as has been said. He studied sculp- 


Laurens was 
ture in an evening course of the City of 
Paris that was directed by a certain Mon- 
cel, a ridiculous personage who was later 
my neighbor at Boulogne-sur-Seine, and 
who is the author of the frightful high 
relief in honor of Alfred de Musset which 
stands, fortunately well hidden, in a trench 
behind the Grand Palais 


that in spite of the lessons of such a master 


One can imagine 


Laurens had 
craft 
It was little by 


to invent and perfect his own 


little that he arrived at 
true sculpture. Hard angles were softened, 


straight lines became curves. His sculpture 
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expanded, began to relate itself to space. 
Also it the light which 
pierced through its voids counted as much 
as the 


was aerated; 


solids, as is proper in “great” 
sculpture. It was the female body which 
became almost his sole subject. Rounded 
forms arose, tenderly enrhythmed 

This life of patient work concluded in 
the most noble monumentality. Everything 
is said without emphasis, softly, in an 
art whose calm grandeur is but love, at 
the instance of a candid and good man 
who was its creator. I was his friend. He 
dear to me 
DANIEL HENRY KAHNWEILER 
Saint Hilaire, France 
July 12, 1954 


was 


Hans Tietze—1880-1954 


For the readers of this magazine Hans 


Tietze's is a familiar name know 
him as a prodigious writer many of whose 
books and articles have become 


reading 


They 


standard 
They are probably best acquainted 
with his contributions to Venetian art and 


artists ot his 


They surely know also some 
many studies on Austrian and German art 
they not be aware of the 
range of subjects covered by 
him in this field. His books on European 


paintings and drawings in American col 


though may 


enormous 


lections are charming proofs of his attach 
ment to his new homeland. Hans Tietze is 


also remembered as an 


effective lecture: 
whose great erudition was always pr¢ 
sented without pose or assumption; some 
have lost in him a teacher. There are 
finally those who may have never heard 
him speak and who know little about his 
writings but who recall his intense fac 
fron Kokoschka s double portrait of Dr 
ind Mrs, Tietze which is one of the most 
popular paintings in the Museum of 
Modern Art 
Ever since his arrival in this country 
Hans Tietze gave the appearance of the 
very model of a retiring scholar whose 
tavorite haunt was the “reserved’’ room 
at the Frick Library; there he worked, 
surrounded by books and photographs 
Hans Tietze the man, a slight, gracious 


seemingly gentile figure disappeared be 


hind the massive accomplishment of Hans 
the But 
country knew 


few in 
well per- 
his earlier 


Tietze, scholar even the 


this who Tietze 


sonally, were rarely aware of 


career which differed so much from his 
later. For this life ended in con- 
templative stillness had been filled in times 


past with dynamic activity and with strug- 


which 


gles which only a man of stubborn ener- 


gies and great resilience could have car- 
ried through to a good end 

Hans Tietze was born in Prague but he 
received his education and university train- 
ing in Vienna. In those years Vienna was 
one of the leading centers of the history 
of art, with like Riegl, Wickhoff, 


Schlosser, and Dvotak contributing to its 
intellectual climate; the “Vienna School,” 


men 


indeed, had a far-reaching influence on 


our discipline by opening up new fields of 


study (such as late ancient art, and the 
Baroque) and by introducing new lines of 
approach. Hans Tietze won his spurs in 
this circle with a study on Francesco de 


Hollanda which Schlosser called ‘‘an exem- 


plary piece of research.” A long paper 
on Annibale Carracci (1906) is still in- 
dispensable for our knowledge of the 


co-founder of the Baroque. His first major 


book “Die Methode der Kunstgeschichte’ 
(1913) dealt not only with one of the 
theoretical problems the study of which 
vas typical of the “school” but it is itself 
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a landmark among the publications of this 
circle. 

In contrast to most of his colleagues, 
Hans Tietze took also a passionate—and 
lifelong—interest in modern art which 
before the first world war began to make 
a lively showing in Austria. Tietze gave 
invaluable support to painters such as 
Schiele, Kokoschka,- Wiegele, and Fais- 
tauer; the careers of the sculptor Ehrlich, 
now active in England, and of the painter 
Floch, now in New York, were mate- 
rially helped by his active intervention. 
Nor did he confine his interest to local 
schools; many acquisitions in Austrian 
museums of post-impressionist and of ex- 
pressionist art from foreign schools were 
made on Tietze's advice. Indeed, as the 
first president of the Society for the Pro 
motion of Contemporary Art in Vienna, 
Hans Tietze became the spokesman of 
modern art in his country. Such “‘radical 
views and activities, even though only in 
the field of art, were by no means without 
risks in the arch-conservative Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, but Hans Tietze was 
never a man to shirk from unpleasantness 

In 1905 he married Erica Tietze-Conrat 
herself a scholar of great gifts. He found 
in her a companion whose ideals and con- 
victions were similar to his, and just as 
uncompromising. For nearly half a century 
Hans and Erica Tietze, both strong-willed 
personalities lived and worked together as 
a perfect team; even their disagreements 
strengthened the bonds 
They had three childgen each of whom, in 
his own way, proceeded to make good 
No matter how difficult or stormy his 


between them 


professional career, Hans Tietze's private 
life was happy. 

Tietze's first position, which he held 
since 1906, was that of executive secretary 
in the Commission for the Preservation of 
Austria's Monuments of Art. Driving him- 
self and his staff unrelentingly, he com 
piled in a few years the inventory of 
these monuments; thirteen volumes bear 
still proud testimony to this accomplish 
ment. At the same time he laid the foun- 
dations for his pioneering studies of Aus- 
trian baroque painting, and for his books 
on the intellectual and artistic history of 
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Vienna, which became monuments worthy 
of one of the great cultural centers of the 
Western world. 

During the first world war, while serv- 
ing with the Austrian army, Hans Tietze 
was again charged with the protection of 
works of art; he remained near the front 
until the military collapse of 1918, barely 
escaping capture on his way back. Under 
the new Austrian government, Tietze found 
soon a position in the ministry of Fine 
Arts and it was the lot of the young 
Ministerialrat to negotiate with the Succes- 
he Aus- 
trian collections. It was largely thanks to 
Tietze's skill and tenacity that excessive 


sor States about the disposal of 


claims were warded off and that one of the 
great assemblies of art treasures remained 
virtually intact. Tietze's interest in the 
history of the principal national museums 
most likely dates from this period of his 
life 

Tietze had obtained his position after 
having submitted a memorandum for the 
thorough reorganization of the Vienna 
museums. His plan (which included among 
others the creation of the two Belvedere 
museums) was both imaginative and sound 
ind it was indeed adopted as the basis of 
the distribution and the display of the huge 
Tietze's 
plans was demonstrated again after World 
War Il 


onditions Tietze's original scheme was 


holdings. The lasting value of 
when despite the many changed 


once more followed—in one respect even 
more faithfully than had been the case 


in 1922 


) 


It is evident that all these activi 
ties involved Tietze in a good many con- 


troversies: he had to overcome obstacles 


of all kind, 


both personal and_ political. 
A born fighter, he did not yield; and in 
the end, it was his ideas, which prevailed 

By 1926 Tietze felt that he had carried 
the burdens of the representative of the 
Austrian Museums in the ministry long 
enough. In that year he withdrew from 
his position to start a mew career as aca- 
demic teacher in the Institute of Fine Arts 
of Vienna 


ministrative obligations, Tietze began to 


University. Freed from ad- 


concentrate 


more and more on research 
and publication. The first of the three 
volumes on Diirer appeared in 1927. With 
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this work began the collaboration witl 


| 


wife and subsequently 


appeared under their joint authorship 


was the Corpus of 


the Renaissance, published in 1944 


1935, Tietze had brought out hi 
| Pinte 


“peda , 
mental book on Titian, and his 


was finished in 1939 though it appe: 


| 1948. A complete 


tne works of Hans Tietze 
Tietze-Conrat has 


only in bibliogray 


and oO 


been compiled by 





and will appear | 








long in an orial volume dedicat 
Hans Tietze 
] collaboration with his wife w 
so efficient because it was geared to t 
specific talents. The detail was sup 
by Erica Tietze-Conrat, while Hans Ti 
ipplied the larg istorical con ept 
{ most of the actual writing. H Wi 
lad the gift oF an bedient pen, 
t telicitous phra His style w 
trit r slovenly in spite of i in i 
rertility 1 i write indeed t 
i [ x Ww irks wni i” 
t est pre written in our f 
t is hope that nthology of Tiet 
writing will be f lishe in ¢t 
f H writing reflect well H 
Tiet ind whi was keen, discif 
l ind witt } neat way 
n inythin ‘ r dev 
pt i When vas in 
it not hesitate to 
i p t n wher 
t he r pulously f 
I transition in wri W 
‘ in Mis fat htt from G 
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pare t Eng lguage t 
throug “ lost all tl 
ngs and Hections. Yet 
| his facilit writing which Da 
I I * n tidy 
thir It t y Ss l 1 
r uuntry were § t tT t 
were not so beca of the basi 
ents which all 1 igrants had t 
The lack of 1 | luties and t | 
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entit] W irae to take Ex t 
onal pl t in Toledo w 
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is 


many publications 


The 
most important of these, after the Diirer, 


non 


Venetian Drawings ot 


In 
j 
of 
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one year he held a Carnegie professorship, 
at the Metropolitan Museum, and at the 
National Gallery in Washington, 


Tietze's exceptional gifts as museum man 


Hans 


and as teacher were not utilized. Though 


he was disappointed and felt increasingly 
ly allowed himself the 
emotional luxury of resentment. He con 
tinue eagerly with his stud- 
ies. He satisfaction of having 


or of being in correspondence with, 


all the more 
also had the 
faithful friends. To these, 
object of 
admiration; they profited from his mature 


they delighted in his ever- 


Tietze's dedicated life was an 


smile and his humor 
That the group of devoted colleagues 


might have 


was more numerous than he 
Hans 


time of his seventieth birthday when nearly 


thought was shown Tietze at the 


written in his honor were 


Half of them have sinc« 


Gazette des Beaux-Arts 





vol wh will ul ill these cor 
r ny tl ry 
A| \ ey time 1owever, Hans 
Tietz th | begun failing and the 
t veal of iif were oversi lowed 
by an 1 ingly painful illness. It is in 
t i t t the tough fibre of Hans 
Tiet iracter | 1 itself once mor 
} Ip! test Thougl e suffered 
stant! not complain. There was 
ta ot f-pity in him, even when 
saw with increasing clarity his physical 
lif A tew nonths before his death 
was invit by Columbia University 
to g 1 cour Venetian Painting—a 
I gnition ¢t se Yt ike ip | years 
f neglect, but an appointment which was 
\ is new tellectual illenge 
nda neficial routine. His last strength 
v t expended—perhaps significantly 


m™ n i writtet work incomparaDi in 
t i ‘ its of lasting worth: and 
t é y of an inspiring personality 
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News Reports 


NEW CAA PRESIDENT 


if 





Lamar Dodd 


At the last business meeting of CAA 
(January 29, 1954 at Philadelphia) the 
membership elected a new president, Lamar 
Dodd, Chairman of the Fine Arts Depart 
ment, University of Georgia. Since Mr 
Dodd was to be abroad until the end of 
the spring semester, the outgoing president, 
Lane Faison, agreed to continue as acting 
president until September 1, 1954 

At the last meeting of the CAA board of 
directors (May 2, 1954, New York) it 
was unanimously voted that ‘the CAA will 
regret the retirement of President Faison 
from his present office and that he b 
thanked in most enthusiastic terms for 
his distinguished services to the Associa 
tion.” Mr. Faison, who. is the head of the 
Fine Arts Department at Williams College, 
has recently published articles in the 
Saturday Review of Literature and the 
Nation. His pocket book edition on Manet 
has just come out and one on Daumier is 
now in process. Also he is preparing texts 


for two Abrams portfolios: Manet and 
Great Paintings of the Nude 

The new CAA president, Lamar Dodd, 
is a Southerner by inheritance and birth, 


but his experiences and training have car- 


ried him to all parts of the United States 
and to Europe. He began his professional 
training at the School of Architecture of 
Georgia Institute of Technology, taught 
high school art in Alabama, then studied 
for tour years at the Art Students League 
of New York. He holds an honorary 
Doctor of Humanities degree from La- 
Grange College 

Professor Dodd went to the University 
of Georgia in 1937, and under his Head 
ship their Department of Art has de- 
veloped from one which functioned pri- 
arily as a service department to other 
ols and colleges within the university 
© a vibrant organization with a perma- 
nent staff of fifteen and a continuing pro- 
gram of visiting scholars and artists. As a 
result of the unique position Georgia's art 
nent occupies within the university 


the standpoint of teaching, research 


nd scholarship, one of the large Founda 
tions made a substantial grant solely for 
the purpose of the further expansion of 
this department 


Mr. Dodd's professional activities be 
nd the Georgia campus have included, 
besides the CAA, the presidency of South- 
eastern Arts Association, Southern States 
Art League, Association of Georgia Artists 
ind the Art Section of the Georgia Edu- 
ition Association. In addition to frequent 
periods of art jury service throughout the 


country he has been represented in over 


one hundred twenty painting exhibitions, 
of which twenty-seven were one-man shows, 
ind has won more than twenty painting 


awards. [ Norman Waite Harris Medal and 
Prize at the Chicago Art Institute's 47th 
Annual Exhibition of American Art, a 


$2.000 Paintings of the Year award in 
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1947, and the 128th National Academy 
of Design's Edwin Palmer Memorial Prize 
of $1,200. He is represented in numerous 
permanent museum collections and is a 
National Academician. } 

As well as his painting, the activities 
in building a university art department 
and encouraging art in the South, the new 
CAA president has written and published 
articles on art and art history for encyclo 
pedias and periodicals 

During the academic year of 1953-54 
Mr. Dodd, his wife and daughter travelled 
to the art centers of the United States and 
Europe under the sponsorship of the Gen 
eral Education Board of the Rockefelle 
Foundation in order to gather information 
ind ideas on the best procedures in all 
phases of art training. In the course of this 
tour he took some six thousand color 
photographs to be used for art history and 
other art educational purposes 

HISTORY OF ART CONGRESS, 1955 

The National Committee for the History 
of Art announces that the next meeting of 
the International Congress tor the History 
of Art is to be held in Venice the week of 
September 11 to September 18, 1955. The 
hve topics of the Congress are 

A. Ravenne, Venise, Bysance 

B Art Roman et Got! que lans la 


C. Floren Venise, Bruges 


D. Le rayonnement européen de l'art 
venitien 

E. Venise et les échanges européens au 
XVIII sic 


The National Committee has created 


nsisting of Franklin M 
Biebel (Chairman), Rensselaer W Le, 


ind Craig Smyth to select papers submitt 


by American scholars for presentation at 
the Congress. Each paper is to have a 
reading time f no more than twenty 


inutes Pr 1s ind relevant photogr ipni 
material are to be sent to the Secretary of 
the National Committee, Evan H. Turner 
care of the College Art Association 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, by 


January 1, 1955 


in 


The International Committee for th 
History of Art is publishing a Corpus of 
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Medieval Stained and Painted Glass Win- 
dows (to the end of the fifteenth century) 
The Corpus will have about 64 volumes. 
One half volume is to be devoted to ex- 
amples in the United States. The National 
Committee wishes to call this project to 
the attention of some American graduate 
student who might be interested in pre- 
paring such a catalog. For further in- 
formation, contact Mr. W. G. Constable, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
GENERAL NEWS 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 

The following trustees were elected by 
the membership at the annual meeting on 
May 20: class of 1955—Pietro Belluschi, 
Dean of the School of Architecture of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and William G. Constable, Curator of 
Paintings of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Charles C. Cunningham, Director of 
Hanna, Vice-President of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art have been elected to the 


the Wadsworth Atheneum, and Leonard 


class of 1956. Trustees elected to the class 
of 1957 are Charles Nagel, Director of 
the Brooklyn Museum, Craig Smythe, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Fine Arts of New 
York University, and David M. Solinger, 
collector, attorney, and member of the firm 
of Solinger and Gordon, New York City 
ARTISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION—At 


the annual convention one of the prin- 


cipal actions taken was a series of con- 
stitutional amendments eliminating _ the 
independent existence of the New York 
Chapter and coordinating the activities of 
members of the New York Area directly 
with the National Organization. Julio de 
Diego, previously president of the New 
York Chapter, becomes a national vice 
president in charge of New York activities 


For the first time in its eight year history, 


the association has a president from out 
side New York City 
of Chicago ran unopposed for the leading 
othce. GUGGENHEIM AWARDS, 1954- 
55, went to Harold Paris, Bernard Perlin, 
John Williams Taylor, Naum Gabo, Adja 
Junkers, and Edward L. Haber. The COR- 


Richard Florsheim 
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CORAN GALLERY OF ART in Wash 
ington announces a change in policy of 
the Biennial Exhibition by which the “in- 
vited”’ category will be abolished and all 
entries will be chosen by the slate of 
jurors. The next jury will be comprised of 
Andrew Ritchie, James Plaut, Philip 
Adams, and Hermann W. Williams Jr. 
(ex-officio). Entries are due between De 
cember 27 and January 6. HUNTING 
TON HARTFORD FOUNDATION 

Three persons were named as the first 
Harttord 


receive a 


recipients of the Huntington 
Each will 
$500 prize and an invitation to live at the 


foundation estate near Los 


Foundation awards 


Angeles tort 
six months. The three are painter George 
Biddle, composer Walter Piston, and writer 
Van Wyck Brooks. ILLINOIS INSTI 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY—The Insti 
tute of Design, now part of IIT, is to be 
incorporated in a new academic unit, a 
Division of Design, under a reorganiza 
tion plan now in progress. The depart 
ment of architecture and the Institute of 
Design, together with a new “department 
of city and regional planning’ will b 
included in the new academic division. A 
new building is to be constructed to hous« 
the three departments under one roof 
The Institute of Design will move ft 

its old quarters at 632 N. Dearborn Street 
as soon as the new building is completed 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTI 
TECHNOLOGY—A special 


summer 


next year 
TUTE OF 
three-week program in design 
fundamentals of architecture was held July 
6 through July 23. The MIT program was 
aimed at bringing together teachers, de 
signers, and architects to study new ap 
proaches and methods of education. The 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF NEW 
YORK has announced that it plans to us¢ 
color television in its ro 
grams. In its first broadcast held last May 
paintings by Brueghel, Vermeer, Rem 
brandt, Van Gogh, Manet and Cezanne 
were projected. MUSEUM OF MODERN 
ART—October 19 will see the opening 
ceremonies for the museum's 25th anni 
program. During the 
celebration each of the museum's 


1 


educational pti 


versary year-long 


| 


depart 


> 





rl JQOUBNAL 


exhibition 


ments will present a major 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OI 
AND LETTERS—tThe fate 


Marsh was this 


ARTS 
Reginald 
years recipient of the 
Others to 


awards were graphic artist Antonio Fras- 


gold medal award receive 
oni, painters Edwin Dickinson, Virginia 
Cuthbert, Hazard Durfee, and 
Grosz and sculptors Koren de r Harootian 
and David K. Rubin. Arthur 


was elected to the institute for his photo 


George 
Brown, Ir., 


graphs of architecture, and Eero Saarinen 
for his architectural designs. A SOCIETY 
OF YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS has 


} 


been organized by Gordon Brown, lectures 
on American Art at Hunter College. The 


activities of the Society will include the 
organization of travelling shows, shows 
for members only, shows including guest 


open shows and panel discussions 
he Ss iety does not encourage upplica 


t ns ror 
ons Tor 


membership but does its own 
scouting for talent. UNESCO and _ the 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY an 
nounce the publication of the Unesco 
World Art 


ntaining thirty-two color reprodu 


Series, eight volumes, each 
tions 
volumes are 


India (Ajanta 


and text. The first three 


Egypt (tomb 


paintings ), 
Australia (aboriginal rock 


ntings ) 


paintings ) The MIDWESTERN COl 
LEGE ART CONFERENCE held its an- 
nual meeting at INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
in conjunction with the American Society 


for Aesthetics (to be reported in our next 


REGIONAL NEWS 
THE SOUTHEASTERN COLLEGI 
ART CONFERENCE met at the Univer 
Tennessee, April 29, 30, May 
I following program was _ presented 
April 30 from Dr. 
w Holt, Vice-President, University 
Tennessee. Art History Session New 


lings of Piero Della Francesca’s 


Greetings 


Understan 


Paintings,” Professor Clemens Somner 
University of North Carolina Prehis 
t Art Forms,”’ Professor Madeline Kne 
berg, Department of Anthropology, Uni 
versity of Tennessee. Luncheon Meeting: 


[V Art and You,” Dr. Edmund Feldman 


State Teachers College, Livingston, Ala 
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bama. Demonstration Lecture: “Techniques 
of the Cellocut Boris Margo, 
New York. Visit to the Maryville College 
Fine Arts Center, Maryville, Tenn. Dinner: 
meeting: “Art in a Free World,” Richard 
Howard, Director, The Birmingham Mu- 
seum of Art 
Devolac 


isville; 


Prox ess,” 


Demonstrations: Lacquet 
Ulfert Wilke, University of Lou 
Polymer Tempera, Joe Cox, Uni 
The program for 
included a 


Studio 


Tennesse¢ 
May 1, 
Correlation of 


versity of 
Saturday, panel on 
Courses Those 
Cox Moderator 
Tennessee: Dean Carter, Vis 
hnic Institute; Duncan Stuart, 
School of Design, North Carolina 
fert Wilke, 
lle: George 


of North Carolina 


participating were: Joc 
University of 
ginia Polyte 


stat 





University of 
Kachergis, University 


John Kacera, Univer 


Burton Callicott, Memphis 
Academy of Art. The 1955 meeting will 
be held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, at the 
University of Chattanooga and the Huntet 
Gallery The following officers we! 


ted: President, E. Kermit Ewing, Uni 
Tennessee: Vice-President 


S. Kennedy, Alabama 


Treasut - Georg 


College »S retary 
Cress. I niversity of 


COLORADO—tThe Allied 


Chattanooga 


Arts group of Denver, after being inactive 
for six years, has recently been revived 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Georg 


Cranmer, the Creative Arts division bein 


er the tion of Vance Kirkland 
i of t Department of Fine Arts 
I i! Sitv or De ve This grout pon 
ing hola ps in both art an USI 
In tl irea of painting several in 
vs are being planned for art 
Colorado. A combination show of prints 
ind sculpture, to circulate in Colorado 1s 
being planned for this fall, opening at 
t Fine Arts Gallery of the University otf 
Colorado in Boulder during November 
1954. Five members of the University of 
Denve lepartment of Fine Arts wet 


represented in the Denver Metropolitan 
Show. As an encouraging note that t 
ulptor still has a function in today 
society Marian Buchan, who _ teache 


culpture at the University of Denver | 


Denver Club 
Building now under construction. JOHN 
HERRON ART SCHOOL—At the 1954 
Commencement Exercises, the Mary Milli 
ken Memorial Prize was awarded to Loren 
Oliver, a 


apolis 


in stone or metal tor the 


hfth-year painter from Indian- 


This award of $1300 enabled Mr. 
Oliver to travel in 


Europe during the 


summer months, visiting the outstanding 
museums and points of interest in France, 
Spain, Italy, the 


land. Joyce 


low countries and Eng 
Gulleson of Indianapolis re- 


ceived the $250 Louise Vonnegut Peirce 
Memorial prize in sculpture. OBERLIN 
COLLEGE—A stained glass window to 
be installed in Christ 
Margaret 
part of het work toward a master’s degree 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHES- 


course in photographic arts will 


Oberlin’s Church, 


was completed by Kennedy as 


in fine arts 
rTER—A 


for the second time during the 


spring term in cooperation with George 
Eastman House Inc. The college-level, 
non-technical course in the History and 


Aesthetics of Photography, was introduced 
last spring. It is under the direction of 
Beaumont Newhall, Curator of Eastman 
House. WESTERN MARYLAND COL- 
LEGE—The art department opened a new 
exhibit room a year ago. A series of ex- 


hibitions was held during the past year 


EXHIBITIONS 


ADDISON GALLERY—Works of 


twelve painters and three sculptors from 
hfteen professional art schools and uni- 
versities across the country comprised the 


special summer exhibition at the gallery 


to septe mber 2 


The exhibit continue 7 


[his study of American art schools was 
begun by the gallery in 1948, and with a 
single exception has been held each sum- 
ner since. The AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF ARTS inaugurates in October 
1 picture of the month program with ten 
important paintings from the Renaissance 
to the twentieth century available for 
n onth loans. ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


An exhibition entitled 
Campus, One Hundred 
Antioch 
tl Dayton Art 


Building a 
Years of Archi 


College’ was held at 


; fir st 


tul 


Institute, last spring. It 
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consisted of thirty large photographs of 
architecture of structures from the past 
and present on the college campus, four 
models of new structures, as well as ex 
amples of off-campus buildings in the 
town of Yellow Springs, Ohio. The 
exhibit traced the century of growth at 
Antioch College from 1853 to 1953, un 
folding the manner in which this college 
has handled a situation confronting all 
whether to follow the original 
style or contemporary style of architecture 
In 1947, a Master Plan was set up by Eliel 
and Eero Saarinen, assisted by Max Mercet 
of Yellow Springs. A symposium on con 
temporary college architecture was held in 
connection with the exhibition. Moderate 

by Raymond Kastiendieck of the A.I.A 

participants included: Eliot Whitaker 
Ohio State; Ernest Pickering, University 
of Cincinnati; E. E. Stausland, Miami Uni 
versity; Frank Montano, Notre Dame; 
and Morton Rauh, Antioch College. Th« 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS art fa 

ulty held an exhibition of its work at the 
Bertha Schaeffer Gallery in New York last 


colleges 


June. Included were works by David 
Durst (chairman), Neppie Connor, How 


ard Whitlatch, Edgar Albin, Lothar Kru 
ger, Charles Okerbloom, and Rubin Reif 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE 
rection of Carl 
college gallery, an active summer program 
was initiated this year. ‘Artists in Maine 


Under the di 
Schmalz, curator of the 


included works by representative artists 
who have lived or taught in Maine during 
recent years. COLBY COLLEGE—An ex 


hibition of crafts by Maine Coast Crafts 
men was held through August. The exhi 
bition was organized by James M. Car 
penter, Chairman of the Department of 
Art. GEORGE BINET PRINT COLLE(C 
TION—Beginning June 1, 1954, Georg: 
Binet is circulating twelve exhibitions of 
original prints and art posters. They are 
available to museums and university art 
galleries. LOUISIANA STATE UNIVER 
SITY—During May, an exhibition of elec 


tron prints was held at the university. It 
represented the 
experimentation with a new printmaking 
process by Mrs 


results of two years of 


Caroline Durieux and 





;: JOUER As 

Mrs. Naomi Wheeler. In this process, a 
drawing made with ink containing a radio- 
active isotope is exposed to paper coated 
with a radiosensitive substance. Beta rays 
emanating from the radioactive drawing 
produce a latent image on the sensitized 
finished print is obtained 


by developing and fixing this image. The 


paper and the 


beta rays which serve to reproduce the 
original drawing consist of electrons, hence 
“Electron 
method an unlimited number of facsimiles 
utmost fidelity can be produced 
directly from a drawing, according to Carl 
Zigrosser of the Philadelphia Musum of 
Art. SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

A special exhibition entitled “American 
Primitive Paintings” opened at the Annual 


the name Printing.” By this 


of the 


Summer Festival in Lucerne, Switzerland, 
on July 17. This exhibition consisting of 
approximately 150 oil water- 
we } 


iors, and 


paintings 
drawings, was organized by the 
Institution for circulation abroad under 
the auspices of the United States Informa 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLI- 


1955 Exhibition of Contem 


tion Agency 
NOIS—The 


porary American Painting and Sculpture 
will be held on the campus, February 27 
to April 3. Professor C. V. Donovan made 


Southwest and West Coast 


luring August to select work for the show 


a tour of the 


He will make an Eastern tour later in the 
fall. This will be the seventh in the series 
ponsored by the University and held in 


onnection with the Festival of Contempo 
rary Arts. No Festival was held in 1954 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ass 


late spring a exhibition of 


mble 
large 
mtemporary sculptors’ drawings, which is 
now circulating in other universities ac 
ompanied by a handsome illustrated cata 
logue. The exhibition was assembled by 
Johnson, sculptor on the OSU staft 
PERSONNEL 

BETHANY COLLEGE—D: 
Sandzen died at his home in Lindsborg, 
Kansas, on June 19, 1954, at the age of 
83. He had 


and taught for 52 years at Bethany College 


Birget 


spent sixty years in Lindsborg 


where he was head of the art department 


Since is retirement in 1946 he has been 
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Professor Emeritus of Art. CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Daniel S. Defenbacher, formerly director 
of the Fort Worth Art Museum, assumed 
the presidency of the college on September 
1. He Spencer Macky 
resignation became effective on that date. 
Mr. Macky had 
president for ten 


succeeded whose 


served the 
years 


college as 
and is a leading 
art circles. Staff member 
Schoener had a 


figure in Pacifi 


Jason one-man show at 
Gump's, San Francisco, during June and 
July. Included in the exhibition wer 
and sculpture. CARNEGIE INSTITUTI 
OF TECHNOLOGY announces the ap 
pointment of Norman L. Rice as Dean of 
t Arts. Rice 
held the same post at Syracuse University 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Talbot Hamlin 


oils 


he College of Fine formerly 


Prote sso! 


who was sixty-hve on 
June 16, signaled the end of thirty-eight 
years of teaching when he announced his 


retirement from the School of Architecture 


in July. He plans to concentrate on water 
lor painting and 


Alfred D. Hamlin, 


lumbia’s architecture 


writing. The son of 
who was also on Co 
faculty Professor 


Hamlin has been described as “probably 


the most architecture 


prolih writer on 


in the country.” His published works in 
lude Greek Revival Architecture in Amer 
ca, Architecture, An Art for All Men 
irchitecture Through the Age and his 
printed in 1952 on 
nd Functions of Twentieth Ce 
Architecture 


Sculptor 


oul volume WOTK 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGI 
Winslow Eaves will join the 
DES MOINES 

William Zorach 


weeks in S¢ pten ber 


faculty this fall 
CENTER—Sculptor 


visiting artist for two 


was 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY—Ed 
mund D. Lewandowski, who for the past 
three years has been the head of the de 


partment of art, resigned this position on 
become the director of the 
ool of Art in Milwauk Wis 
native Mil 
student and fac 
ulty member of the Layton School, su 
eeds Miss Charlotte R. Partridge, founder 
and director of the 1920. Mr 


Adolph Karl has been appointed to su 


June l to 
Layton Sct 
consin. Mr 


waukeean 


Lewandowski, a 


and a former 


School since 


ART 
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ceed Lewandowski as head of the F.S.U. 
art department. THE FRICK COLLEC- 
TION—Richard Fargo Brown left The 
Frick Collection, where he has done re- 
search and lectured for the past five years, 
to become Assistant Chief Curator at the 
Los Angeles County Museum in August. 
Thomas P. Baird resigned as Instructor 
in Fine Arts at Princeton University to 
join the staff of The Frick Collection. 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY—Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, direc- 
tor of the department of architecture, was 
named a fellow by the American Institute 
of Architects inducted into the Col- 
lege of Fellows during the AIA conven- 
tion in Boston in June. MILLS COLLEGE 
announces the retirement of Roi Patridge, 
renowned etcher and for twenty-three years 
chairman of the art department. PARSONS 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN Bedard, 
president of the school, has announced that 
Raymond 


and 


Pierre 
Loewy has been elected to the 
board of trustees. In line with an expan- 
sion program, the school moved in Sep 
57th St., to 410 E. 
York City. PRINCETON 
Holderbaum, for- 
at Harvard, begins in September as 
Assistant Professor of Fine Art 
ton. UNIVERSITY OF 
fessor C. V 
acting head of the art department for the 
coming Betts 
won the 2nd 
Prize of 


tember from 136 E 
54th St New 
UNIVERSITY 


merly 


James 


at Prince- 
ILLINOIS—Pro- 
Donovan has been named 
member of 
Altman 
129th 
Exhibition of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. Lee Chesney's print Fail- 


ing Cock 


year. Edward 
the staff, recently 
Landscape $750 at the 


Annual 


was acquired a short time ago 


by the Stockholm National Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stockholm, Sweden. The Col- 
lege of Architecture and Design at the 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN announces 
the formal departmentalization of its fe- 
lated activities as follows: The Department 
of Architecture majors in Architec- 
Design, Architectural Construction, 
Regional and City Planning, and Building 
Equipment; the Department of Art, in- 
cluding Painting and Printmaking, Sculp- 
ture Information Design, Prod- 


with 
tural 


Ceramics 


uct Design, and Interior Design; and the 
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Department of Landscape Architecture 
Professor Walter B. Sanders has been ap 
pointed Chairman of the Department of 
Architecture; Associate Professor Aare K. 
Lahti, Acting Chairman of the Department 
of Art; and Professor Harlow O, Whitt 
more, Chairman of the Department of 
Landscape Architecture. UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA—Miss_ Betty Maurstad, 
Curator of the University Gallery, has 
been awarded a Fulbright Scholarship for 
1954-55. Her research project will be a 
study of young French painters. NEW 
JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN an 
nounces the appointment of Theodore 
Brenson as chairman of the art depart 
ment, to succeed Professor Herbert R 
Kniffin who retired in June. Brenson was 
formerly head of the art department of th 
College of Wooster (Ohio) and has since 
been active as a painter in New York 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRI 
John Laurent, who completed his M.A.1 
degree at Indiana University last June, will 
join the faculty this fall. UNIVERSITY 
OF ROCHESTER—Miss Marion Card 
former art librarian, is working toward a 
doctorate at Yale. She has been replace 
by Miss Nancy Wedemeyer, M.A., Uni 
versity of Michigan. The appointment of 
John P. Fox to the position of Assistant to 
the Director of the CORNING GLASS 
CENTER is announced. In his new posi 
tion Mr. Fox will assist the director in the 
organization of thé Center's program for 
both the touring public and the commu 
nity—James M. Brown, III, director of the 
Corning Glass Center was awarded an 
honorary Master of Arts degree by Am 
herst College during commencement ex 
ercises Sunday, June 13. Mr. Brown was 
recognized for his accomplishments in the 
museum field, especially the development 
of cultural community programs such as 
those organized at the Corning Glass Cen 
ter. Prior to accepting his present position 
in Corning Mr. Brown was director of the 
William A. Farnsworth Art Museum at 
Rockland, Maine. Heinrich Schwarz, for- 
merly at the Rhode Island School of De 
sign has been appointed Visiting Profes- 
sor of Fine Arts and Curator of the Col- 
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lection of the Davison Art Center at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn.— 
John von Wicht has been awarded a grant 
by the CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION to further his study of 
Color Lithography.—Reginald Marsh, 
prominent American realist painter, died 
on July 3 after a heart attack suffered at 
his summer home in Dorset, Vt. He 
was 56 years old. An instructor at the 
Art Students League, Marsh participated 
in a panel discussion at the CAA meeting 
held in New York in 1952.—Clinton 
Adams formerly of the art department of 
UCLA is the new head of the art depart 
ment at the University of Kentucky. He 

eds Donald Weisman who has a 
epted the chairmanship of the depart- 
ment at University of Texas.—Professor 
Walter W S. Cook ts expect 1 back in 
New York this fall after two years of 


travel abroad. Recently he gave 35 lectures 
on Spanish art at various Italian Univer 
sities. He will teach the first semester at 


t INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 


Harold Altman who has taught design and 


painting at Alfred University has accepted 
an appointment as Assistant Professor of 
Art at the WOMEN’S COLLEGE of the 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Karl Zerbe, who for 17 years has been 
ead of the painting department of the 
Boston Museum School of Fine Arts will 
teach at FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


n Tallahassee during 1954-1955. He will 
be on leave from his post in Boston 
Laurence E. Schmeckebier, former editor 
CAJ and director of the Cleveland In 
titute of Art since 1946, has resigned 


that position to become director of 
School of Art at SYRACUSE UNI- 
VERSITY, succeeding Norman L. Ric 
(see above) John Alford, a frequent 
ntributor to CAJ, has been appointed 
W! y Visiting Professor at MIDDLI 
BURY COLLEGE. The Whitney Founda 


| 


also announces the appointment of 


itn 


Paul Burlin as Visiting Professor at Union 
College. The Visiting Professors Program 
of the Foundation, now in its third year 


is designed to make use of distinguished 


professors who are about to retire. The 
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appointment includes a full academic year 
at an independent liberal arts college. 
Salary is partly paid by the college and 
partly by the Foundation. Living quarters 
are provided by the college. 


ART IN COLLEGE COLLECTIONS 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY—The White 
Art Museum has received 10 pictures by 


European artists, the earliest dated 1946 
from Mr. and Mrs. Charles Zadok of Mil 
waukee. The collection includes Blacé 
Moon by Zao-Wou-Ki, La Verriere by 


Silva, and a 
Stael. Other works are by 
Antonio Tapies, Lanskoy, Dany, Bercot, 
Garbell, Ottone Rosai and Merlyn Evans 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


acquisitions include a set of engravings, a 


Vieira da 
Niche las de 


landscape by 


Recent 


lrawings As a gift 
from Baroness Maud Ledyard von Kettelet 
the Museum received in 1953 a set of 


engraved sheets showing episodes of En 


painting, and three 


ine 


peror Ch’ien-lung’s expedition against 


bellious Formosans, 1786-88. A large ab 


entitled Evocation, by the 
ontemporary American, Felix Ruvolo, has 


been adde d 


stract gouache 


to the growing collection of 
works in the modern idiom. One of thre 
drawings recently acquired is Graham 
Sutherland's study dated 1951, for a large 
painting of the 
ine Forms in 


black 


of white, it is a w 


same year, Three Stand 


aG wde n 


Done in wash and 
crayon, and heightened with touches 
rk of moderate size 
different sort is Com 
i i 1947 by the young 
Italian painter, Renato Guttuso. It is an 


A drawing of very 


| 
n, a Work ot 


ink and brush drawing enliven with 


touches of water color in hues of rose 
tan, olive and blue. Finally, a 
1951, Seated Man by the 


rary, Alberto Giacometti, forms a notable 


di iwing of 


SWiss contempo 


addition to the group of graphic pet 


b 


ances by sculptors which is 


a feature of! 
the collecting program. This is a 


portrait sketc h 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
ART CENTER, MEXICO CITY COI 
LEGE—The Art Center, founded by Merle 


Wachter in January of 1947, with an en 
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rollment of six students, now has ap- 
full-time students and 
an international faculty of twelve practic- 
ing artists and art historians. The staff is 
under the direction of Justino Fernandez. 
THE BAGHDAD SCHOOL OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH has announced 
made by an expedition to Iraq headed by 
Vhorkild the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago. The 
libira and Zabalam were 
The town of Lagash was dis- 
further south than 
The expedition also 
traced for the first time most of a 100 mile 


proximately 100 


discoveries 
Jacobsen, of 


locations of Bad 
ascertained 
covered to have been 
originally believed 
canal system built about 6,000 years ago 
Euphrates.—Representatives of 
47 countries have signed the International 
Convention for the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, 
following a_ three-week 


along the 


conference con- 
vened at the Hague by Unesco last May 
addi- 


tional signatures until December 31, 1954 


The Convention will be open for 
into force after it has been 
The United 
signatories.—Unesco 


It will come 
ratified by 
States is one of the 


twelve countries. 
an Interna- 
for Education through Art 
as an outcome of a seminar on the teaching 
of visual arts held at Bristol, United King- 
dom in July 
granted by 
and 1954 


National organizations and to individuals 


announces the formation of 


tional Society 


1951. Subventions have been 
Unesco to the Society in 1953 
Active membership is open to 
concerned with art education. Students and 


patrons may become members 
The First Assembly of the So 


iety was held in Paris last July 


associate 
General 
Further 
information about the may be had 
by writing to Edwin Ziegfeld, Teachers 
College, New York. VENICE BIENNALE 

The chief painting award this year went 
to Max Ernst 


and the 


society 


now residing in Arizona, 
prize for sculpture was given to 
Jean (Hans) Arp of France. A profusely 
illustrated monograph has been brought 
out on each artist in Wittenborn’s DOCU 
MENTS OF MODERN ART SERIES 


which is under the direction of Robert 
Motherwell The title of the Max Ernst 
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monograph is Beyond Painting and Other 
Writings, and the Jean Arp is On My 
Way, Poetry and Essays —The Interna- 
tional Conference of the Plastic Arts held 
its first full meeting in Venice at the end 
of September as part of the wind-up of this 
year's Biennale Exhibition. David Smith, 
whose sculpture was shown in the United 
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States pavilion (other American artists 
shown were Ben Shahn, William DeKoon- 
ing, and Ibim Lassaw) was named Amerti- 
can delegate to this meeting. Smith is visit- 
ing professor of sculpture at Indiana Uni- 
versity this year while Robert Laurent is on 
leave to accept a fellowship at the Ameri- 
School in Rome, 
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Book Reviews 


Germain Seligman, O/! Fickle Taste: or, 


Objectivity in Art, preface by René 
Huyghe, xx + 180 pp., 60 ill., New 
York: Bond Wheelright, 1952. $5.00 


Reflections from the 
American dealet 


experience of an 
who has lived in France 


for most of his life, these pages are in 
Neither 
the classroom, the handbook, nor the study 
will make a 


Avaunt the art 


praise of regarding art objectively 
of reproductions SENSITIVE 
connoisseur historian, the 


X-ray 


blow-up photography, 


research and 
if all they do is to 


make man less sensitive, less direct 


machine, chemical 


before 


a fine work of art. Appreciation of quality 


and of quality alone, comes first in the 
development of taste. This appreciativ: 
ness, Mr. Seligman argues, can only be 
formed in front of the actual work, paint 


ing or what not. The student must se 


through seeing he understands (if he will 


meditate), and through understanding he 
Agreed 


author 


appreciates 


What the 
standing is typically French. He is 


means about under 


uneasy over the current neglect of the 


historical periods (prior to the mid-nine 
teenth century) of French art, for France 
alone of Western countries has “had a 


evolution of universal 


niinkous aestnet 


significance in every century since 1100 

He illustrates this neglect by writing on 
what he thinks is the ineptness of con 
sidering French seventeenth century art 
baroque. To him it is not baroque, becaus 


baroque, deriving from the Portugues 


word for 


irregular, means disordinat 
gonflé, and akin in dynamic warmth to 
the cultures of Italy, Spain, and Austria 
It is rather Louis XIV and there was 
nothing disordered about any of the art 
under Louis XIV. And so, Mr. Seligman 


authorities ought not to list Le 


Says, 
Mercier’s neat yet elegant Church of the 


Sorbonne among baroque monuments. Con 


vincingly the author produces the evidence 
of a Bernini-esque, if not Bernini's, bald 
acchino in Mansart’s Chapel of the Val- 
de-Grace as a bit of imported warmth quite 
out of place in its austere French interior 
But he 


austerer, more 


says these things to deny that the 
intellectual French interiors 
had baroque root. If Vignola, Giacomo 
della Porta, Maderna 
then French churches like that of the 


and were baroque, 


Sor- 


bonne are, and it is only an inverted 


hauvinism which attempts to throw them 


altogether out of the stream of European 


architecture of the period much 


Italian 


They are 


more in the baroque trend than 
churches of the 14th century are in the 
Gothic trend. Mr makes the 


mistake of thinking that Italian baroque is 


Seligman 


all pulsating and Neapolitan like Bernini's 
it had its aus- 
Italian 


churches: on the ontrary, 


terer side, seen in hurches by 


architects like the three named above. M1 
Seligman, however, thinks that the baroque 
to France, being especially in- 
sufferable to the 


that 


was alien 


Jansenists—and _ that’s 


By the same token, he believes there 


rococo in France, because the term, 


he teels, 1s an antithesis of the stately 


and impressive measure of French eight- 


century art.’ Perhaps one should 
not constantly repeat rococo as a term for 


all French art of this period because 


rococo seems allied te péra bouffe and 
surely Fragonard, for instance, for all his 
vitality. was not a comedian but a serious 
artist, sensitive to proportion and refine 


ment 


René Huyghe, honorary chiet curator otf 


the Louvre, writes a discerning preface to 


the author's thesis of objectivity and says 


that one should not be afraid to stand up 


for the unfashionable or to rejuvenate one- 


self with the new. He mentions Delacroix 


as the keystone of mo fern painting, where 
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the plastic has overcome the real. Mr. 
Seligman, too, musing on the cycles of 
taste and how they have been created (via 
the collector, the museum, the journalist, 
geographic or scientific discoveries, or 
simply economics), expatiates upon Dela 
croix, Courbet, Boudin, and Redon as 
being temporarily neglected or never ap- 
preciated. This is where it is difficult to 
agree with him. Delacroix and Courbet 
could not be described as neglected, except 
in dealer’s terms. They, certainly Delacroix 
have been collected up to the hilt. Dela 
croix has been fully treated by the biog- 
rapher. A steady revival of Boudin, who 
is “almost completely overlooked by the 
modern collector,” is taking place, and 
Redon, if more like caviar to the general, 
has a lofty position in art history. Mr 
Seligman brings his pen to bear on these 
artists as if they had never had their due 
The reverse is the case. And while I have 
no bone to pick with the author's choice 
of favorites, I do think he is somewhat on 
the late side in plumping for them. Ever 
since the Cognacq sale of 1952, the sig 
nificance of which Mr. Seligman treats in 
a long footnote, written after his manu 
script was at the printer's, these painters 
have appeared more precious, because de 
mand now outstrips supply and lesser 
paintings by them are bringing prices in 
commensurate with quality. So the Impres 
sionist-Post Impressionist cycle may be 
over, partly for the reason Mr. Seligman 
gives, but also probably because people 
find that the Abstractionists are more topi- 
cal. 

The author is on firmer ground be- 
moaning the neglect with which the French 
primitives have been treated, but no on 
with any real taste could minimize the 
quality of their work or their position in 
art. One feels that Mr. Seligman is het 
talking more as the dealer than as the con 
noisseur. When he says that the small 
physical size of these paintings—by Clouet 
by Corneille de Lyon—has played a major 
role in their neglect, it may once have 
been true, but the great museums now 
have small rooms for just this type of 
painting. If there are so few Clouets in 


this country, it undoubtedly is not be. 
cause of their size but because of their 
price and rarity. 

The binding, the quality of paper and 
photographs, and the presswork of this 
book make it a library treat. One (perhaps 
the only) piece of fine writing is memor- 
able: the description of the Normandy 
coast as put to paint by Boudin 

JAMES W. LANE 
St. James, New York 


Ralph M. Pearson, The Modern Renais- 
sance in American Art: Presenting the 

ll rh and Philosopt y ¢ f 54 Distin- 

guished Artists, xxvi + 300 pp., 188 

ill., New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1954. $6.50. 

The articulate artist is not an oddity. 
The history of art criticism records many 
who were significant in the establishment 
yf critical values. In recent years efforts 
have been made to organize the more im- 
portant of the artist-documents into some 
e form. Ralph M. Pearson has 
attempted to do this with fifty-four artists 
who have distinguished themselves in the 
United States in recent years 

This presentation of the “work and 
philosophy” of the forty-two painters, 
eleven sculptors and the one textile de- 
signer, selected by Mr. Pearson, is not a 
nere chronicling of quotations. A more 


personal objective provides the organiza- 
tional skeleton of this volume which 
evolved from the author's Critical Ap- 
preciation Course II, which came from the 
Design Workshop in Nyack, New York, 
in 1951 hose who are already familiar 


with that particular publication, or earlier 
books and magazine articles by Mr. Peat 
on, are well aware of the strong interest 
expressed by him in the design element, 
ind his equally strong antipathy toward 


1 undisci 


the school of confusion an 
plined emotion.” 

Ti) Modern Renaissance in American 
{rt is primarily a carefully organized ex- 
position of the continuation of what Mr 
Pearson calls the “Grand Tradition” in 
the “modern movement” as it is found in 


American art. This continuation is the 
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and the works, and 


interpretations, of the hfty-four artists are 


renaissance, words, 
presented as its testimonials, 

For Mr. Pearson, “the Modern Move- 
ment im art is a 
spirit in man 


rebirth of the creative 
It involves a violent break 
with the skilled naturalism inherited from 
the nineteenth century and an adventurous 
espousal of the age-old elements of crea 
tion, symbolism, and design.’’ Indeed, 
“designed creation.” 

While design, which the author con- 


siders as one of the essential ingredients 


modern art is 


of enduring art, is emphasized throughout 
this work, there is no detailed exposition 
on the subject; for that the reader is re 
ferred to the author's earlier 
New Art Education 
( 


jaracteristic of 


work, The 
The most important 
this book, and the main 
reason for publication, in the author's eyes, 
is the “presentation of the artist's view 
point 

there 


the selection of artists once the author's 


ul 


Certainly can be no quarrel with 
limitation based upon his interest in design 
Almost all must be 


edged as outstanding 


is a cepted acknowl 


and they range from 
a large group of expressionists, through 


advocates of realism, surrealism, abstra 
tion and the 
nate that the 
the sources of many of his quotations, and 
that the 


works illustrated is not mentioned 


non-objective. It is unfortu 


author failed to document 


location or disposition of th 


These 


omissions reduce the 


value of the book 
as a teaching tool 
The brief introduction, and the first 


section called ‘Foundations,’ contain the 


convictions, and they 
should not be neglected if the individual 


LU; 


author's aims and 


interpretations which follow are to be 
meaningful. 
book, 


together, is a 


This which is handsomely put 


personal statement on th 


part of a once conservative graphi 


. rn 
artis 


who ‘saw the light’ at the Armory Show 


ot 


1913. More widely known now through 
his teaching and writing, 
applied himself to extending his argument 
that “every 


Pearson has 


art-lover today 


i 


himself to make his own aesthetic de 


cl 


Fundamental to this end is the 


must equip 


need to see the “modern movement’’ as an 


extension of the “Grand Tradition of his- 


tory with its timeless characteristics of 
creation and design.” The Modern Ren- 
aissance in American Art is a _ person- 


alized catalogue of this movement as seen 
in America by an artist-critic. 

The words and works of the individual 
artists are presented as a series of sketches. 
Though the words are often interesting 
and provocative, and the excellent illustra- 
tions are well chosen, the entire group is 
submerged in the author's interpretations. 

he net result is an overall impression of 
the philosophy of Mr. Pearson rather than 
While this in 
damaging to the 
feeling that the artists are 
speaking indirectly to us, through an in- 
terpreter, reduces the impact of Mr. Pear 
son's argument, and the significance of his 
conclusion that America is indeed witness- 


j 
that of the various artists 
itself is not author's 


cause, the 


ing a modern renaissance in art 
GEORGE EHRLICH 
University of Kansas City 


William M., Ivins, Jr., Prints 


( 4 mn 7) hh Nit iti n 


ana Visual 
, xxvi + 190 pp., 89 ill., 
Cambridge: Harvard 


1953 


University Press, 


$8.50 

index to this 
book lists two references to Gauguin, and 
none to Munch and Picasso, but W. H 
Fox Talbot is represented with no less than 


[The carefully prepared 


ten separate entries. For someone interested 
in the revival of printmaking as a signif 
icant form of esthetic expression since the 
end of the last century, this seems to indi 
cate an unusual way of approaching the 
print. The modern print- 
maker projects his experience and creates 


history of the 


a printed image by means of a frequently 


ambiguous relationship between creative 


imagination and reproductive technique 
The result of this relationship can be a 
work of art which communicates on a level 
different from that of the 


objective facts 


reporting of 
According to the author 
it is only since the invention and develop- 
ment of the photographic process, how- 
that people have become “aware of 


ever 


the difference between pictorial expression 
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and pictorial communication of fact.’ 

When Ivins speaks about communication 
he is not referring to the externalization of 
inner emotion but rather to a specifically 
reported message. It is communication 
in Tolstoy's rather than in Kandinsky’s 
meaning. 

This is the basic assumption in Ivins 
essay. The esthetic value of the print is 
treated as though of subsidiary importance 
while “the communication of visual infor 
mation and ideals has been the pri 
mary function of the exactly repeatable pic 
torial statement.” 

The ability to communicate visually is 
accepted as being of essential importance 
in the development of western civilization 
The inadequacy of precise and repeatable 
pictorial thwarted 
progress in Greece. “The Greeks never 
agreed about anything; they actually knew 
very little.’’ Startling, delightful tongu« 
in-cheek statements of this kind in then 
selves make the book a pleasure to read 

Ivins, curator of prints at the Metro 
politan Museum for years, 
need not indulge in erudite details of con 
noisseurship. He proceeds with a clearly 
stated development of printmaking fron 
the earliest German woodcuts to the fully 
developed photo-mechanical process of the 
modern newspaper. 

At the end of the 15th century wood 
cutters worked from first-hand observation 
as in the Mainz herbal, Gart der Gesund 
heit or Breydenbach’s Travel 
with Rewich’s woodcuts of cities and cos 
tumes. In the 16th century the woodcut is 
replaced by the line engraving as the major 
means of visual communication, because in 


statements scientific 


some thirty 


illustrated 


the engraving more information could be 
encompassed by a single sheet of paper 
Ivins places especial emphasis on Mari 
Antonio's development of a linear systen 
which, although disregarding aspects of 
light, surface or texture, provided a syntax 
for standardized reproduction. The author 
stresses the contributions of Rubens, Callot 


and Bosse, men who “invented and ra 


tionalized ways of laying and sinking lines 
on plates in such a way that the 
would yield very large editions before they 


plate s 


ART 
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wore out.”” This system was further sche- 
matized by the print publishers and dealers 
and as the distribution of prints became 
a capitalist enterprise, division of labor 
necessitated the gulf between the engraver 
and the original draftsman which resulted 
in translations of translations and copies 
of copies 

Rembrandt's work in etching and dry 
point is treated rather summarily because it 
did not make any major contributions to 
the visual communication of facts and 
ideas. Similiarly, the author alludes merely 
in general terms to the development of 
intaglio techniques in dry point, mezzotint, 
aquatint, stipple, soft ground etching, and 


rayon manner, while stressing the im- 


portance of Bewick’s and Sennefelder’s 
ontributions and delving into the history 
of wood engraving and lithography 

More than one-third of the book is de- 
voted to a discussion of photography, the 
history of its development, and its great 
significance not only for the history of art, 
but also for the development of knowledge 
in general. “It is hardly too much to say 
that since the invention of writing there 
has been no more important invention than 
at of the exactly repeatable pictorial 
Photography has been the great 
revolution of vision, the sea-change in 
seeing in modern times 

Ivins’ emphasis on the significance of 
photographic reproduction is undoubtedly 


be 0k 


it 1S photogra 


the most significant aspect of the 
So far as art is concerned, 
ich provides us with accurate re- 
Whereas 


in the engravings between the 


phy wl 
production “there was no 
lifference 
texture of a painting by a young Raphael 
ind that by an aged Titian, or between 
a Greek 
photog 


he surtaces of a ‘Roman copy, 
original, and a Gothic sculpture 
raphy puts precise and searching evidence 
for the first time at our disposal 

Che critic today no longer has to rely 
on the inaccurate reproductions which only 
misled the 


too often critic of the pre 


| 


photographic age; the latter indeed had 


frequently to base his theories on an in- 
adequate knowledge of the works Lessing, 


for instance knew the Laocoon only from 
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engravings and Winckebmann’s esthetic 
values were “based on the catch of the 
engravers net 

While it may be argued that 18th cen 
tury criticism is part and parcel of 18th 
century taste and that Winckelmann or 
Lessing would have been utterly confused 
by the Elgin marbles if they had known 
them, Ivins’ argument that they suffcred 
from an impoverished acquaintance with 
the original work is convincingly pointed 
up by the nine exceedingly different en 
gravings of the Laocoon which he repr 
duces 

The invention of photography not only 
affected popular vision, scientific reporting 
and connoisseurship; it not only caus 
the history of art to be rewritten, but it 
also brought about a real awareness of the 
distinction “between factual reporting with 
its necessary requirement of verisimilitude 
and that expression of values, of pet 
sonality, and of attitude towards life, with 
which verisimilitude is always at war 
Photography thus provides a necessary con 
dition tor contemporary science, technology 
and art. While this may be considered a 
truism, its full signihcance has too long 
been taken for granted, and it is not by 
accident that the photographer's contrib 
tion to a new interpretation of art is now 
being stressed by writers of such divers 
backgrounds as Malraux and Ivins 

Ivins is so thoroughly convinced of the 
beneficial effect of photographic reporting 


that he states that “in 1800 no man any 


where no matter how rich of ighly 
placed enjoyed such freedom of mind 
and body, as do t mechanics of te 
in my little Connecticut town Thi 
viewer, aware of the blessings of 


book and television, is not convinced. Ivins 


alse verlooks the fact that photography is 
10t only a mechanical means of ret 

tion. Often it presents works of art t 
ically, even in a distorted fashion. P g 
raphy is frequently used creativ 

ontrary to Ivins’ assertion—it to 1S 


evolved its own syntax, based on its in 
herent possibilities and limitations and the 
selectivity of the photographer, who may 


not be interested in documentary reportag¢ 
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I am not entirely sure which audience 
Mr. Ivins is writing for. He does not 
explain many print techniques but takes 
familiarity with them for granted, yet he 
reters to Hercules Seghers as ‘a little 
known artist.’’ The placement of the plates, 
generally unrelated to the text, is most 
untortunate. Nevertheless his argument, 
based on profound scholarship and critical 
thinking and presented in a stimulating 
manner, merits wide attention and further 
fscussion 

PETER SELZ 
Institute of Design 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


Werner Weisbach, Vincent Van Gog! 
Kunst und Schicksal, vol. 2, Kénstleri 
cher Aut sties und Ende, 223 pp 84 


ill.. Basel: Benno Schwabe, 1951. SF 


Che first volume of Werner Weisbach’'s 
biography (published in 1949), devoted 
to Van Gogh's Dutch period, revealed how 
little of the source-material had really been 
drawn upon before. It was therefore with 
all the more anticipation that one awaited 
the concluding volume, which undertakes 
an analysis of the painter's great periods 
And now in fact it may be said of the two 
volumes that they represent the first scien 


; 


tifically useful monograph on Van Gogh in 
| the 


the German language Indeed, of al 
works in the bibliography edited by the 
Museum of Modern Art, only the Oeuvre 
Catalogue of Scherjonde Gruyter and de la 
Faille, the works of John Rewald and otf 
Tralbaut, a Zuerich Dissertation by Buch 
mann, the Swedish Van Gogh Studies of 
the Society of History of Art in Stockholm 
lent treatment of Van Gogh's 
principles of composition by Ueberwasset 
rave more than a limited historical value 

In this second volume Weisbach deals 
with the painter's development out of the 
lay-coloured chiaroscuro of his early ex 
pressionisn nis contact with the prismatic 

lours of Impressionism in Paris, the 
Japanese influence of his Arles period and 
th flamboyant style which followed 


ifter it. The problems of space, of the 


SS 
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plane, of perspective, the drawing and the 
colour of Van Gogh are all demonstrated 
by means of penetrating picture-analyses, 
in which the reader also benefits from the 
author's flexibility of style. And little short 
of unique is the way in which he throws 
light upon Vincent's style-periods and the 
linear rhythm which underlies them all. 
There is the pictorial organization of the 
mature works, where the ornamental con- 
tours and curves impinge upon one 
another “‘like forked lightening” and then, 
in great sweeps of motion, move back into 
order “like iron filings around the pole of 
a magnet.” There is the 
vacui, but also the 
Japanese period, translated into structural 
and non-structural planes 

It is clear that the changes and innova 
tions in the field of painting which have 
taken place during the last century put 
Van Gogh's method in quite a different 
light to that in which it was seen at the 
time of the pictures’ creation. “If one 
compares in retrospect the trends and forms 
of expression which have arisen during 
this period it is evident that, besides the 
new elements to which they pave the way 
—and with which they astonished the then 
contemporary world—the pictures contain 
many elements of tradition which 
later to be eliminated,’ comments Weis 
bach. 

In short, it is only now that we can 
speak of a broadly-based and well-explored 
field within the framework of Van Gogh 
research and beyond this of an elucida 
tion of such phenomena as Art Nouveau 
and early Expressionism. This territory 
having now been covered by such pioneers 
as Fritz Schmalenbach in The Basis of 
Early Expressionism, Fritz Novotny in 
Cézanne and the End of Scientific Per- 
spective and Ernst Michalski in The Evolu- 
tionary Significance of Art Nouveau, one 


artist s horror 


amor vacui of his 


were 


would now hope to see it passed over to 
the younger art-historians. For 
there is an acute need for a study of the 
school of Pont Aven, which on the one 
hand closes the cycle of the 19th century 
and on the other marks the beginning of 
trends belonging exclusively to the 20th 
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(Cubism and Abstract Art) in the midst of 
whose development we stand today.’ 
K. F. ERTEL 


Kaiserslautern, Germany 


Theo B. White, Ed., Philadelphia Archi- 

in the Nineteenth Century, 120 
pp., 105 ill., Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. $3.50 

Richard H. Howland and Eleanor P. 
Spencer, The Architecture of Baltimore, 
149 pp., 108 ill., Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1953. $7.50 

Henry-Russell Hitchcook, A Guide to 
Boston Architecture, 1637-1954, 65 pp., 
30 ill. New York, Reinhold, 1954. 


$1.25 


lecture 


Although but one of these three volumes 
is titled a guide, the other two might well 
be used for such purpose. The Boston and 
Philadelphia titles have maps with the 
buildings numbered to match the cata- 
logue. The illustrations are better than 
average in the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
books 
bibliography; these have neither, nor do 
they refer to any other printed sources. 
Only the Philadelphia volume has an 
alphabetical list of architects and build- 


Perhaps guides need no index or 


ings 

All three books have a rich source of 
examples to organize, and each author ap- 
proaches the organization in a different 
manner. The Boston book is a true guide, 
listing the buildings, not by style or period, 
but in geographical order, with suggested 
tours. It 
not only in greater Boston, but lists ex- 
ample in towns as far away as Plymouth 
and Salem. It is the only one of the three 
to include modern domestic 
nizing the fact that it was published for 
American 
who 


includes outstanding structures 


types, recog- 
the visiting delegates to the 
Institute of Architects’ Convention, 
might be expected to have an interest in 
good contemporary examples as well as 


Incidentally, the distinction of having 
established 
for the first time to Klaus Demus in a new 
dissertation (Vienna 1951) 


this division in extenso goes 
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in historic architecture, even though the 
meeting place was Boston 

The Baltimore volume takes the subjects 
in chronological order under chapters titled 
The Georgian Tradition, The Great Classic 
Revival Architects, and Design for the 
Industrial City. It also covers the typical 
Baltimorean rowhouse and such national 
developments as the Garden Suburb. 

The Philadelphia work is somewhat 
more romantically nostalgic, containing a 
chapter on Yesteryear in Our Town. This, 
however, makes it no less useful as a 
survey than are the other two. Unlike 
them it covers only one century, in which 
period the city was particularly rich in 
having much of the better work of Wil- 
liam Stickland, John Haviland, T. 1 
Walter and John Notman 

These late publications confirm several 
evident, recent trends in interest and in 
the study of American Architecture. Con 
trary to the impression one gets from the 
subject matter of some current architectural 
journals, there is still a lively interest in 
architectural history. 

The publication of early architecture is 
now more of a cooperative venture than it 
was in the past. The Philadelphia survey, 
for example, is an outgrowth, even a cata 
logue, of the best examples of an exhibi 
tion of old Philadelphia buildings held at 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance in the sum 
mer of 1953. The Baltimore book is part 
of a program initiated by the relatively 
new Peale Museum in 1953, centering on 
that city’s outstanding architecture, and 
likewise is an expanded catalogue of an 
exhibition. The Boston guide is the third 
to be published for the delegates to an 
annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and was sponsored by 
the Massachusetts State Association 
Architects 


vf 


The energetic interest of the members of 
the Society of Architectural Historians in 
early architecture is continuing to show 
results. Members of the Society were active 
in the production of all three volumes. The 
study of American architectural tradition 
has increasingly included all periods, even 
the “Battle of the Styles” in the decades 


after the mid-nineteenth century, which 
architectural historians of a generation ago 
mostly preferred to skip over lightly, or 
ignore completely 

Over the last quarter century an ever 
growing number of well-trained students 
have brought their energies to bear on the 
subject, so that at the present time mono- 
graphs are numerous enough and the 
archives so well searched that a truer per- 
spective may be had on such high concen- 
tration of good examples as exist in these 
three cities. Not the least reason for the 
success of these surveys is the illustration 
of examples which are no longer standing. 
The study of our architectural background 
has matured greatly and is in the hands 
of scholars rather than romantic anti- 
quarians who first introduced the Colonial 
style to print under such titles as Nooks 
and Corners of the New England Coast, 
in 1875; The Romance of Old New Eneg- 
land Rooftrees, 1903; or, as late as 1927, 
Historic Cellar Holes (of Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts ) 

That the students of architecture have 
been more and more interested in structural 
methods and materials and less in stylistic 
development has been evident for some 
time. These books again show that direc- 
tion of interest. They give evidence, also, 
of the rising study of commercial and 
other utilitarian architecture, such as office 
buildings, prisons, ship houses and bridges, 
as against the almost exclusive attention 
to domestic and religious forms a genera- 
tion ago. As these unusual and sometimes 
unique architectural types have become 
known the list of recorded American 
builders and architects has increased con- 
siderably. 

FRANK J. Roos, JR 
University of Illinois 


J. D. Forbes, Victcrian Architect. T he 

Life and Work of William Tinsley, xiv 

+ 153 pp., 29 ill., Bloomington: Indi- 

ana University Press, 1953. $5.00. 

In recent years mid-nineteenth century 
architecture has become a leading subject 
for scholarly research in America. The re- 
sulting reevaluation of a much maligned 
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and sadly neglected period is most wel 
come. Monographs and studies on many of 
the outstanding architects of the time and 
works analyzing the various styles which 
flourished during the middle part of the 
century have laid a ground work and have 
given us a somewhat coherent picture. It 
is now possible to deal with the mor 
and relatively unimportant archi 
the hope that they, too, will have 
a place in the definitive history of nine 
teenth architecture 
someday be written 

John Forbes, Professor of History and 
Fine Arts at Wabash College, has under 
taken a study of William Tinsley of Ire 
land and the American Middle West in 
which he deals with works of admittedly 
interest and attempts to 
working methods of a typical, one hesitates 
to say pedestrian, Victorian architect. Mr 


obscure 
tects in 
will 


century which 


local show the 


Forbes methodically traces Tinsley's career 
days in Ireland 
was in partnership with William Pain’s 
grandson, James, who had been a pupil of 
John Nash, to his immigration to America 
Settling in the American Midlands, to us‘ 
the continued for 
the most part to produce the same type 
of buildings which he had designed in Ire 


from his early where h¢ 


author's term, Tinsley 


land. He built churches and houses in th 
Gothic and the Italian Villa styles, such 
as he had done abroad and not unlike 
the work of other midwestern architects of 
the time. His most interesting work was 
the designing of buildings for many of 


the growing institutions of higher edt 
tion in the area at Universities such as 
Indiana, Butler, Wisconsin, and Ohio 
Wesleyan and for such colleges as Kenyon 
and Wabash. All of these 
high degree of competence, and illustrate 
the provincial adaptation of current styl 
While studies of 
portant men as Tinsley may possibly give 
us more insight into a period, 
value should be a complete and definitive 
picture of the man and his work. By con 
bining anecdote and a genuine admiration 
for his subject, Forbes is able to fulfill to 
a considerable degree the former qualif 


works show a 


such relatively unin 


their chief 


cation. A more thorough going analysis of 
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the buildings and the addition of a cata. 
logue would have helped immeasurably jp 


satisfying the latter requirement. One 
hesitates to ask for more illustrations, con- 
sidering the cost. This reviewer would 


liked to have had the dates of the 


buildings included on the plates, since the 


nave 


order of discussion in the text is not 


ilways the same as the sequence of the 
illustrations. 

Oftimes combining the antiquarian ap. 
its squirrel-like 


with the objective 


proach with assortment 
view of the 
tor the 


nost part, in appealing to a wide audi- 


of facts 


art historian, the author succeeds 


ence. Presumably in the hope of obtaining 


eadability he has eschewed all use of 


tnotes. While it 


tted tl 


must be readily ad- 


at footnotes leave a great deal to 
j 


b lesire their inclusion would have 

for a greater clarity and for easier 
reference The inclusion of a _ narrative 
torm ot bibliography first used. so far as 
this reviewer can discover, in David 
Bowers I reign Influence in American 
Life (1944) is excellent and ably illus- 
trates Mr. Forbes’ gift for combining 


racy with readability 
THOMAS J. MCCorMICK, JR 
Smith College 


David Howard Dickason, T/. 
Young Men: The Story of t/ 
Pre-Raphaelites, xii + 304 pp., 9 ill, 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 


Daring 


4 Mmevican 


4 $5.00 
In Art in America, July, 1942, David 
Howard Dickason wrote of his discovery 
f the short-lived art journal, The Neu 
P published in New York during the 
years 1863-1864, which introduced the 
pe and ideas of its sponsors, The So- 
ty for the Advancement of Truth in Art 
Che articles of organization of the Society, 
published in the first number of The Neu 


Dickason with 


the significant clues that led him to investi 


Path, provided Professor 


gate those 


Americans whose achievements 
are revealed for the first time in the pres 
nt book 


Di Kason § 
American art 


narrative about a realm of 


and literary studies hereto- 
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fore only fragmentarily explored is effec 
tively, if not always thoroughly, unfolded 


The interrelationships of British and 
American Pre-Raphaelitism are traced and 
the principal personages in the Stor) 


emerge as either followers of the English 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood or of Ruskin 
The Ruskinian influence seems to be pré 
work of the 


author introduces as 


ponderant in the young 
Americans whom the 
the “Pre-Raphaelite” protagonists 
the 


roles which 
Pre-Raphaelitism and Ruskinian aesthetics 


In nineteen chapters 
played in the artistic growth of the nation 
19th 20th 


into 


in the and early centuries ar 


brought focus. The personaiities pre 


to the reader in their relationship 


British 


sented 
Pre-Raphaelites and John 
William James Stillman 
Clarence ( Cook 


to the 
> 1 
Ruskin 


Thomas Charles Farrer 


include 


Clarence King, Peter B. Wight, Russell 
Sturgis, Charles Herbert Moore, John La 
Farge, and, of lesser importance, John W 
and J. Henry Hill. Among other Ameri 


P.R.B 
movement and Ruskin are Buchanan Read 
Miller. R. W. Gilder, Sidney 
Lanier, Josephine Peabody, Sara 
Teasdale, Vachel Lindsay, Richard Hovey 
the early Ezra Pound, Hawthorne, | 

son, Whitman, Louis Tiffany as “the W 
liam Morris of his generation in Ameri 
A. McNeill Whistler 


Dickeson’s story is at its 


cans whom the author re lates to the 
Joaquin 


Preston 


and J 
best on t 
ment in the Unite 
America of Wil 


ctrines 15S 


arts and rafts mov 


States. The influence in 


meaningfully 


liam Morris's d 


lelineated. The comprehensive sketch of 


the Craftsman, an American journal 


voted to the arts and crafts in this country 


and the many references exemplifying tl 
British craftsman 


relationship between the 


wnd the American, add interest to an int 


grated view of the levelopment of thi 


United 


} 


Ex | nt 
Stillmans 


movement in the States 
particularly in relation to the 
Clarence King, and Peter B. Wight, is th 
wealth of information coherently present 

and 


to colligate the ‘daring young men 


British brethren 


their 


The Ruskinian-Pre-Raphaelite position 


these Americans is not always con 
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assured in the Some of 
them sought to promote a native American 
art rather than imitations from abroad, and 


vincingly Story. 


to establish original criteria for art criti 


cism. Their ideas on art were shaped as 
strongly by native tendencies as they were 
by Ruskin or the P.R.B. A more thorough 
survey of their artistic and literary achieve 
ments would unfold the material needed to 
sustain more explicitly their position in the 
history of American art 

Clarence ( 


principal 


Dickason’'s 


Pre-Raphaelitism 


Cook, one of 
exponents of 
in America exemplihie s the above evalua 


tive comment. Although influenced by the 


British m<¢ man of wider 


His 


stemmed basically 


yvement, he was a 


scope than picture here criteria of 


artistic xcellence from 
strong interests developed during his early 
at Harvard Col- 


Andrew Jackson 


school years at Tarrytown 


lege, and in the ofhce of 
Prior to becoming editor of The 
Cook had both 


critucized 


Downing 
New Pat/ 


adversely 


praised and 


Ruskin’s views on 
and re Gothic en- 

He held 
showed a 

His art 
other than thos« 
New Path 
mentioned in the Story, provide a wealth 
dynamic 


garded the 


tirely “an exotic’ in this country 


those artists who 


in contempt 
influence in work 


the 


roreign tneir 


criticisms of 1860 s 


attributed to him from The and 


of information of significance to 
y 1 i 

i Ruskinian-Pre-Raphaelite art movement 

in America 


views, many for 


These critical re 
unfavorable 
work of Tho harles Farrer 
Fa Charles Herbert Moore 


Hills, leading personalities of The Daring 


included 
efully of the 
nas ( John La 


and the 


You Me 

One of the painters designated by Cook 
as belonging to th new school” of 
American “realists a title which he pre 


ferred to the unmeaning nickname of 
Pre-Raphaelites, and not considered by 
Dickason in the Story, was Henry R. New 
man, a Ruskin follower, who very likely 
had also been a charter member of The 


Society for the 
Art 


Cook's criti 


Advancement of Truth in 


of the architectural 
of Henry R. Rich 


spirit of 


isms 


style ardson, written in a 


antagonism to an apparent eclec 
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ticism, are not noticed in the Story. In 
them the term “Romanesque” is not mis- 
used as it is in the writings of Clarence 
King, which are quoted without additional 
clarifying commentary by Dickason. 

The book by Clarence Cook on “‘domes- 
tic decoration,’ What Shall We Do with 
Our Walls, with illustrations of wallpaper 
designs by Samuel Colman and Louis C 
Tiffany, is not mentioned by Dickason 
It appeared in two editions and was almost 
as popular as Cook's House Beautiful, re- 
lated in the Story to the Morris influence, 
but actually motivated by Cook's desire to 
combine the theories of Pugin, Eastlake, 
Downing, Walter Smith, and see 
they “look put into practice.’ In connec 
tion with Tiffany's contribution to the 
arts and crafts movement and Walter 
Crane’s influence on the decorative arts in 
America, What Shah We Do with Ou 
Walls is a valuable and illuminating link 
to Cook's relationship with other person 
alities presented in the Story. 

Professor Dickason’s biographical state 
ment that Cook “began in 1863 a series of 
articles entitled ‘American Art and Ar 
tists’ ’’ may be questioned. Louisa Cook, in 
Poems by Clarence Cook (1902), listed 
her husband's editorial post with The Neu 
Path under 1864, 
for the Tribune under 1863; 
these dates should have been inversed. 
Mrs. Cook erred in her chronology. In 
1863, the Tribune gave relatively little 
space to art criticism; items on art con- 
sisted mostly of notices and brief conven- 
tional appraisals of artists’ work. The ar- 
ticles in question refer to writings of a 
later date. His column with the Tribune 
ran intermittently from 1864 to the spring 
of 1882, and not from 1863 to 1869, as 
given by Dickason. The latter date, how- 
ever, is significant as the conclusion of 
Cook's second period as art critic, 
and journalist. 

In presenting Russell Sturgis as one of 
the “daring young men,”’ the author chose 
his references from material published en- 
tirely after 1898. Important to the study of 
Sturgis’s tendencies are his original writ- 
ings on art criticism pertaining to the 


how 


and his series of articles 
however, 


writer, 
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1860's, when he was on the staff of The 
New Path and the Nation. These primary 
references reveal Sturgis's significant con- 
tribution to art criticism in America and 
his early philosophy of art in relation to 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. His 
views on art of the 1860's are sharpened 
and further developed in his book, The 
Interdependence of the Arts of 
(1905), omitted from the 
bibliography, wherein Sturgis, for example, 
evaluated Charles Herbert Moore's paint- 
Pine (1864), bringing 
forth another of those enlightening rela- 


Design 


also author's 


ing ©The Tree’ 
tionships among the ‘daring young men 
wanting in Dickason's Szor) 
The chronology is not always clear on 
from The 
would be 


freque ntly 


activities ; 
Men it 
know when Sturgis served on the Nation's 
staff—a significant 
as his position with The New Pat/ 

Another example of docu- 
mentation regarding one of the charter 
members of the American P.R.B. is the 
sketch of Thomas Charles 
Farrer, which lacks important informative 
details about his early training, work, and 


Sturgis's Daring 


Young impossible to 


time in his career as 


inadequate 


biographical 


experience. 

The Bancroft and Winthrop collections 
of British American Pre-Raphaelite 
artifacts, well described by Dickason, ex- 


and 


emplify American interest in the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood. In this connec- 
tion, however, the author overlooked 


Charles Eliot Norton's first exhibition in 
this country of 106 drawings by John Rus- 
kin, held at the art rooms of R. E. Moore 
on Madison Square in 1879. The collection 


included some early drawings of maps, 


botanical and architectural drawings, and 


studies of Switzerland and Venice. It was 
Norton's desire that “the readers and 
admirers of Ruskin in America might 


have the benefit of looking at them,”’ since 
these drawings illustrated the ‘qualities of 
mind and the tendencies” of John Ruskin. 
Norton's active relationship with Ruskin, 
the Rossettis, and Stillman is only frag: 
mentarily covered in the Story; his promt 
nent interest in Medieval Art is not men- 
related to those tendencies in 


tioned and 
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Pre-Raphaelitism which Dickason ascribes 
to medievalism. 

The following items may indicate pos 
sible error or oversight. The term ‘‘can 
vas,’ in speaking of paintings before 
Raphael is not descriptive of the wood 
panels predominantly used in that period 
Under ‘‘Notes’’ for Chapter II, page 269 
reference 23, Albrecht Diirer is assigned 
to the Flemish school 

The difficulties contained in the task 
undertaken by Dickason to trace the 
character and continuity of an American 
Pre-Raphaelite movement were not wholly 
overcome in his final copy. Professor Dick 
ason’s principal concern has been to clarify 
and reinforce the reciprocal ties between 
the “daring young men” and the British 
Pre-Raphaelites and John Ruskin. On this 
account ZThe Daring Young Men is a 
creditable contribution to Anglo-American 
art literature. It is also a challenging in 
troduction for further research on a subject 
now demanding a more adequately illus 
trated text and a critically evaluative treat 
ment of the “American Pre-Raphaelites 
in their respective accomplishments, intet 
ests, ideas and relationships to one 
another and the native scene 

JOHN P. SIMONI 
Baker University 


Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Syml 
in the Greco-Roman Period 3 vols., 
xvii + 300 pp., xu + 323 pp., xxxvi 
+ 10 pp., 1209 ill., Bollingen Series 
XXXVII, New York: Pantheon Books, 
1953. $25.00 


These three volumes, the first dealing 
with the archaeological evidence from 
Palestine, the second with that from the 
Diaspora, and the third containing illus 
trations for the first two, form a compre 
hensive survey of Jewish monuments in 
the Greco-Roman world. Rejecting the tra 
ditional views of both Christian an 
Jewish scholarship, Erwin R. Goodenougl 


Professor of the History of Religion at 
Yale, seeks to establish through the use 
ot art and archaeological evidence the 
Hellenistic character of Judaism in the 


Greco-Roman period. After an examination 


of the historic prejudices affecting the 
problem, he points out that “if we had 
no evidence for a hellenized Judaism at all 
we should have had to invent it... to 
make the origin of Christianity historically 
conceivable.” 

The scanty literary evidence for the re- 
ligion of the Jews in the Roman World, 
which includes materials from pagan and 
Christian writers, Jewish rabbinic, apoca- 
lyptic, and Hellenistic sources, and the 
magical papyri, indicates that the Jews 
took over not only Hellenistic ideas but 
the mysticism current in the Greco-Roman 
world. While many scholars continue to 
interpret pagan motifs and symbols found 
in the art of the Jewish synagogues and 
burials as purely decorative, Goodenough 
seeks their 


Jewish terms since the Jews must have 


significance in Hellenized 


borrowed art forms and symbols along 
with religious beliefs and ideas. He points 
out how the Old Testament mosaics of 
Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, the paint- 
ings of the Jewish Catacombs discovered 
in Rome just before World War I, and 
finally the excavation of the synagogue of 
Dura Europas on the Euphrates after 
World War I led him into the area of art 
and archaeological evidence for the solu- 
tion of his problem 

In these volumes there is a compre 
hensive survey of Jewish motifs and sym- 
bols in their archaeological context, which 
will be of great use to all students of late 
ancient and Early Christian art and ar- 
chaeology. This systematic survey begins 
in Palestine and examines first the Jewish 
tombs and their contents from Hellenistic 
well into Roman Imperial times. There 
follow the synagogues with especial em- 
phasis on those with mosaics, so important 
for Jewish-Hellenistic relationships. In the 
second volume, dealing with the evidence 
from the Diaspora, there is an extensive 
study first of the Jewish burials of Rome 
and the Mediterranean world outside Pal- 
estine, and then of the synagogues of 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and North 
Africa. After a discussion of the small 
objects and inscriptions of the Diaspora, 
Goodenough brings together all the evi 
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dence for the intriguing charms and 
amulets in terms of 
pagan background. 
This survey of Jewish monuments to 
gether with their adequate illustration in 
the third volume forms the basis for a lates 
study of their symbolic and religious signif 


their Christian and 


icance. Three more volumes are projected 
one dealing with Jewish cult symbols 
another with the symbolism of fish, bread 
and wine in paganism and Judaism, and a 
final one with the much discussed problen 
of the Jewish origin and Christian de 
velopment of Old 


Testament illustration 
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While the objective of this extensive study 
is the evaluation of the religious attitudes 
of the Jews in the Greco-Roman world, the 
first three volumes constitute an excellent 
Jewish art for 
the archaeologist and art historian. The 


study of the monuments of 
future volumes should throw much light 
not only upon the development of art and 
eligion of Hellenized Judaism, but upon 
the beginnings of Early Christian art and 
religion 

THOMAS 
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